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DEATH AND THE HYACINTHS. 
ScozenE.—A wood in summer. Tityrus and 
Melibeeus are seated upon the root of an 
elm-tree. Bright sunlight falls through the 
branches upon a belt of wild hyacinths. 

TITYRUS. 
Snmmer is come; the forest wakes to 
greet him, 
And while the birds their melody renew, 
Look! the wild hyacinths come forth to 


meet him 
And carpet all his sunlit path with blue. 
MELIBEUS. 
Turn, foolish hyacinths, your blue bells 
hither, 
And hear me while you dance your wel- 
come gay; 
An hour or two, and you will fade and 
wither— 
It is not always cuckoo-time and May. 
TITYRUS. 
Let them dance on; I like them to re- 
member 
That, out beyond the autumn mist and 
rain, 
Another spring shall wait on bleak De- 
cember, 
And bring this purple galaxy again. 
MELIBEUS. 
How vain a dream their heedlessness to 
flatter, 
For, when new buds are bursting on the 
trees, 


Another April’s lavish hand may scatter 
New hyacinths, perhaps, but never 
these. 
TITYRVS. 
I cannot brook so blank au expectation, 
But with the hyacinths I fancy still 
That Death and Autumn, warring with 


creation, 
May tread it underfoot, but never kill. 
MELIBEUB. 
Thoughtless as these, mankind but ape the 
chorus 
Of busy sparrows when the night is 
done; 


We see the dawn, and with the day before 
us, 
We laugh, and dance a moment in the 


sun. 
TITYRUS. 
Nay, seek with me, to old beliefs appeal- 
ing, 


Some village graveyard when the lych- 
gate swings, 








Death and the Hyacinths, etc. 


And from the grey tower, where the 
swifts are wheeling, 
The slow bell smites the end of earthly 
things. 
MELIBEUS. 
Only far gloomier evidence to borrow, 
With such cold solace as the words may 


give, 

That man of woman born is full of sor- 
row, 

And fiowerlike hath so short a time to 
live. 

TITYRUS. 

Hear braver counsel; when the lilies sick- 

ened, 


From one who dreamed of other spring- 
times nigh, 
That which thou sowest, how shall it be 
quickened 
Unless it die, thou fool, unless it die? 


MELIBEUS. 
Peace! the debate is wandering out of 
season; 
Our hyacinths may perish or survive, 
Yet death or slumber, foolishness or rea- 
son, 
Let us rejoice with them to be alive. 


Longman’s Magazine. 
ALFRED COCHRANE. 


Alas the songs!—the songs of Love and 
Youth— 
The burgeoning of Spring! 
Give ye no ear! no ear! For Love, in 
truth, 
Love is a bitter thing. 


Sorrow of unborn years to him who sips 
Of that sweet stinging wine. 

What savor now thereof upon our lips— 
On mine and thine? 


Once did we quaff that juice intoxicate 
With promise of the years. 
“Bide ye the lees!” they cried. We let 
them prate. 
We had no fears. 


The end is fallen upon us over-soon. 
The promise is forsworn. 
The day should yet be high: ’tis after 
noon; 
And Night is born. 


Speaker. J. W. DE Lys. 














Mrs. Meynell’s Two Books of Essays. 


From The National Review. 
MRS. MEYNELL’S TWO BOOKS OF ESSAYS.} 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


The gift of talking well has been 
said to transcend excellent singing in 
charm. We can admit that the writ- 


ing of good prose in our unschooled | 


composite English is an achievement | 28 Outside the curtain of the oracle, 


beyond any save the highest flight of 
song. Mrs. Meynell has practised on 
either instrument, poetry being, of 


course, her first love. To the metrical ; 


themes attempted by her she brings 
emotion, sincerity, a sufficient measure 
of the minstrel’s skill, together with 
an exquisite play upon our finer chords, 
quite her own, not to be heard from 
another. Some of her lines have the 
living tremor in them. The poems 
are beautiful in idea as in grace of 
touch; and they are unambitious, born 
modest; they do not lend themselves to 
clamorous advocacy of their merits. 

Quid enim contendat hirundo cygnis? 
—her verse has the swallow’s wing 
and challenges none. It is in her es- 
says that her singular powers have 
their range, and without sacrifice of 
the poet she is. 

Readers with a turn for literature 
have noticed of late a column once 
weekly in the Autolycus basket of the 
Pall Mall Gazette, considering it 
princely journalism. Mrs. Meynell’s 
second volume is her selection from 
these criticisms and essays, as was 
her foregoing from the series printed 
in the National Observer. They are 
small books, and they contain much 
substance, both to refresh and to in- 
struct. But it is not as a quintessential 
extract that they commend themselves 
to us, though they are full of matter. 
The essays have, in these days of the 
overflow, the merit of saying just 
enough on the subject, leaving the 
reader to think. 
repeatedly, because they are compact 


and suggestive, and at the same time’ 


run with clearness. The _ surprise 
coming on us from their combined 
grace of manner and sanity of thought, 
is like one’s dream of what the recog- 


1“The Rhythm of Life;” and “The Color of 
Life.”” London, John Lane. 


They can be read! 
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nition of a new truth would be. Con- 
ceivably the writer was fastidious to 
the extreme degree during the term of 
scholarship, but that is now shown 
only in a style having “the walk of the 
Goddess;” and when she speaks her 
wise things, it is the voice of one stand- 


humbly among her hearers. She has. 
no pretensions to super-excellence, 
however confirmed her distastes. Her- 
rule of the pydév dyav has become 
the law of her nature, as it may be seen 
at a first reading. 

Mrs. Meynell discountenances nimi- 
ety in any form, the much scorn, the 
shout of encomium, the exhibition of 
the copious vocabulary. Part of her 
education was influenced insensibly 
by one whom she respected for “his 
gentle and implacable judgment;” and 
as he “disliked violence chiefly because 
violence is apt to confess its own 
limits,” she received her guidance in 
criticism as in conduct. Her scorn, 
when it is roused, is lightly praised, 
her wit glances, her irony is invisible, 
though it slays; and if she admires she 
withholds exclamations. Intemperate- 
ness, redundancy, the “ampoulé” and 
pretentious, are discarded by her, nor 
may her heroes be guilty. She cuts her 
way for herself through that wood to 
a precision never emphatic unless it 
be intentionally, for the signification; 
and this precision she contrives to ren- 
der flexible, conversational even; she 
achieves the literary miracle of 
subordinating compressed choice lan- 
guage to grace of movement, an easy 
and pleasant flow until her theme 
closes. Her theme, too, is held in hand 
to be rolled out like the development 
of a sonnet, because of that same suc- 
cinctness of idea inspiring to direct 
her equable delivery. The papers 
outside the descriptive and the critical 
are little sermons, ideal sermons—let 
no one uninstructed by them take 
fright at the title, they are not preach- 
ments; they are of the sermon’s right 
length, of about as long to read as the 
passage of a cathedral chant in the 
ear, and keeping throughout to the 
plain step of daily speech, they leave a 
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sense of stilled singing on the mind 


they fill. In all her writing we read 
off a brain that has found its untram- 
melled medium for utterance, with 
stores to deliver. Necessarily, where 
an intellect is at work, ours should be 
active, and we should know the roots 
of the words. She does not harp on a 
point; she pays her readers the compli- 
ment of assuming that they have in- 
telligence. But she does not offer them 
puzzles. The writing is limpid in its 
uepths. 

By what strict discipline her task of 
preparation was done may be gathered 
in part from her essay on “Composure” 
und on “Rejection.” They are lessons 
‘in the composition of sound and vibrant 
English, a sensitive English retaining 
dignity. Simple Saxon is too much a 
brawler; and emotion, imagination, the 
eye on things, will be shrouded by ob- 
trusive Latin. The voice we know is 
not the familiar voice when we hear it 
through a horn. But seasonable notes 
of the horn will help to elevation and 
the more embracing discourse. Latin 
offers an advantage if the words are 
(liscreetly chosen. The greater supple- 
ness in a tongue of long usage by many 
races must, as Littré argues, make it an 
instrument of expression for the larger 
meanings and the delicate—the voluble 
semitones—that the Teutonic cannot 
rival. Mrs. Meynell’s plea is not for a 
return to the learnedness of the old 
coining divines, bien entendu; she 
pleads for the eighteenth century’s 
happy refuge in the language of greater 
tranquillity, “Johnson’s tranquillity,” 
as an ethical need of our day. “We 
want to quell the exaggerated decision 
of monosyllables. We want the poise 
and pause that imply vitality at times 
better than headstrong movement ex- 
presses it.” They arenotthe times when 
Othello has Iago by the throat. Passion 
knows no tongue but plain Saxon with 
us. Mrs. Meynell’s allusion is to the 
times for transmitting ideas, or sum- 
marily narrating events; and in that re- 
spect Lowell was of a like opinion, at a 
period when the mania for mother 


Saxon was wrenching our parents in 
literary language asunder to the state 
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of divorce. Yet we have so Saxonized 
“ation” and “ition” as to make those 
polysyllables derived from the French 
repugnant if they are not electively 
handled; and the “traaquillity of John- 
son,” in Rasselas, for example, con- 
veys the scenes to our musing fancy as 
effectively as a sleeper’s dreams are 
presented by the sonorous trumpet of 
his nose. We are not, however, coun- 
selled to return to the Johnsonian stalk, 
the marching of words like men-at-arms 
in plated steel, under which the Saxon 
was a trampled stubble. “One of the 
most charming things that a writer of 
English can achieve is the repayment 
of the united teaching by linking their 
results so exquisitely in his own practice 
that the words of the two schools shall 
be made to meet each other with a sur- 
prise and delight that shall prove them 
at once gayer strangers and sweeter 
companions than the world knew they 
were.” By this linking of results our 
scholarly literature may get to a 
rhythm of life having the color of life. 
How it is when “pure Saxon” reigns 
is to be seen in Freeman’s history, 
where the hopping native monosylla- 
bles and stumpy trochees are multi- 
plied to knock the sense of a situation 
upon our understanding until vision 
and connection are lost within us for 
lack of the one compendious Latin 
word. 

A powerful personal sentiment was 
required to produce the equilibrium in 
Johnson, with whom Latin was his 
lingual club. The balance of the 
tongues is the task for us, and it is hard 
to maintain even when there is no 
strong predilection for the one or the 
other. Mrs. Meynell herself may be 
lured in the cooler moment to a slight 
inclination. In the first sentence of 
“Rushes and Reeds” we have: “Taller 
than the grass and lower than the 
trees, there is another growth that feels 
the implicit spring.” One seems to 
have the enfolded spring of the year 
on an encloistered grass-plot when it is 
capped by this Latinity. We are com- 
monly sensible of the library’s atmo- 
sphere only in the apposite condensing 
term for the subject treated. She is 
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too sensitively responsive to the nat- 
ural world, to the humanity about her 
and the cry of a present time, for the 
exercise of doctorial pedantry. Her 
stores of knowledge, stores of reflec- 
tion, burden her reader as little as she 
is hampered by them. Her eloquence 
is shown by repression, with the effect. 
Occasionally, as in “The Lesson of 
Landscape, Sun, Cloud, Winds of the 
World,”’—notably the great South-west 
—her hand is loosened. Her disposi- 
tion is to a firm grasp of the reins, and 
her characteristic is everywhere the 
undertone. We have had our eminent 
masters of style. We have had the 
stylist of the picked English, in which 
we saw the picking; the stylist in ele- 
gant English, se dandinant—very par- 
donably—under the consciousness of 
acknowledged elegance. Mrs. Meynell 
has much of Pyrrha’s charm, the style 
correcting wealth and attaining to sim- 
plicity by trained art, the method un- 
obtruded. Her probed diction has the 
various music in the irregular footing 
of prose, and if the sentences remind us 
passingly of the Emersonian shortness, 
they are not abrupt, they are smoothly 
sequent. It may be seen that she 
would not push for rivalry; the attrac- 
tion is in her reserve. She must be a 
diligent reader of the Saintly Lives. 
Her manner presents to me the image 
of one accustomed to walk in holy 
places and keep the eye of a fresh 
mind on our tangled world, happier in 
observing than in speaking; careful to 
speak but briefly to such ear-beaten 
people, and then only when reflections 
press, the spirit is fervent, or observa- 
tion calls for an exposure of some hope- 
ful or some doubtful tendencies. 

Her use of the undertone in the paint- 
ing of a portrait, the sketching of a 
seene, is an artistic revelation. The 
few affirmative strokes placed among 
the retiring features of the Gentleman 
in a “Remembrance” surpass vividness 
in the impression. They make a Rem- 
brandt canvas. The scene “At Monas- 
tery Gates,” soberly colored as it is, 
remains with us; we are drawn by an 
allurement, that is not the writer’s 
invitation, to share her feeling. She 
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feels deeply, saying little. A funny 


| incident occurring in the Monastery 


is related with an unformed smile, and 
the laughters are in it. Like the hero 
of her Portrait, she has “compassion on 
the multitude.” The tenderness inspir- 
ing the thoughtfulness of the “Domus 
Angusta” is not stressed for an effect of 
pathos, but the reader’s mind and heart 
are touched, enlarged, one may say 
with truth. 

“The narrow house is a small human 
nature compelled to a large human 
destiny, charged with a fate too great, 
a history too various, for its slight 
capacities.” . “That narrow house 
—there is sometimes a message from its 
living windows. Its bewilderment, its 
reluctance, its defect, show by mo- 
ments from eyes that are apt to express 
none but common things. There are 
illusions, involuntary appeals in those 
brief glances. Far from me and from 
my friends be the misfortune of meet- 
ing such looks in reply to pain of our 
inflicting. To be clever and sensitive, 
and to hurt the foolish and the stolid— 
wouldst thou do such a deed for all the 
world? Not I, by this heavenly light.” 

The undertone rises there to a point 
of shrillness for once. Poor average 
humanity—the world of the inarticu- 
late—has long wanted such an advo- 
“ate. Could Portia plead better before 
the court? It is in Portia’s tone. A 
similar impressive reserve is noticeable 
whenever this writer touches on chil- 
dren. There is not the word of affec- 
tionateness; her knowledge and her 
maternal love of them are shown in her 
ready entry into the childish state and 
transcript of its germinal ideas, the 
feelings of the young,—a common sub- 
ject for the sentimentalizing hand, 
from which nothing is gathered. Only 
deep love could furnish the intimate 
knowledge to expound them so. Per- 
haps the most poetic, most suggestive 
also, of the essays in these two books is 
the one on “The Illusion of Historic 
Time,” treating of the child’s views 
of historical events, illuminatingly 
and delightfully describing what the 
child has for his great possession in 
the early days, and what the man 
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has lost, though not absolutely 
lost if he imagined when he was a 
child. “Rome was founded when 
we began Roman history, and that is 
why it seems so long ago. Suppose the 
man of thirty-five heard, at that preseat 
age, for the first time of Romulus. 
Why, Romulus would be nowhere. But 
he built his wall when every one was 
seven years old. It is by good fortune 
that ‘ancient’ history is taught in the 
only ancient days.” “By learn- 
ing something of antiquity in the first 
ten years, the child enlarges the sense 
of time for all mankind.” The essay is 
in its essence a concentrated treatise 
on the imagination of childhood and the 
uses in nourishing it; a piece of work 
of more than literary value for which 
it is remarkable. It is work that phi- 
losophers may read with enlivenment; 
instructed, perhaps. 

Mrs. Maynell indicates here and there 
that the “sense of humor” is the touch 
within us restraining from excess. 
Were such the case, our people would 
be convicted of deficiency where the 
common belief is in their having a fair 
endowment. They can laugh; they can 
also extravagate, can be ultra-solemn 
in bodies, in journals, past measure 
overblown, pan-anglicanly tedious, and 
they are peculiar for their dogged merri- 
ment in coursing the toy-shop hare of a 
rank absurdity or flattering national 
habit round and round the field years 
after its creaking mechanism should 
have told them it has an acuter sensi- 
bility of the excessive than they. No, 
the principle of restraint, the leaning to 
proportion, is an intellectual attribute, 
and humor is apart from the intellect, 
as an influence; it is often foreign to 
the intellect, unsanctioned, a helot at 
holiday or native claiming license under 
the dominant lord. Restraint comes of 
an habitual government of our facul- 
ties by the comic spirit—the livelier 
element of common sense, which has 
mounted to the intellectual station per- 
force of being more imaginative than 
the ordinary assemblage in debate over 
needs and customs. It is Right Rea- 


son’s right-hand weapon. Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s paperon “Pathos” (sham pathos— 
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the craze for detecting it in a broad 
grin) would alone be sufficient to show 
that she has the comic insight eminently 


among modern writers. She is armed 
for penetrative criticism, and _ ar- 
mored to blunt the point of attack. 
Were it creative with her, she would 
no doubt not be so securely clad. 
Comic creative energy somewhat 
shakes composure, and is tricksy, given 
to take different forms for covert pur- 
poses. Nothing so much provokes 
dyavaxtnows in English critics. The 
writer guilty of this offence shall run 
the gauntlet of them all down the line 
at every new publication, up to the end. 
Can she be more tolerant—or less con- 
sistent? In the passive manifestation 
of it, seeing that she is critical chiefly 
to admire, and courteous when her 
delicate stroke is mortal, we have to 
seek her peers—that is, in England. 

Although she condenses, by virtue of 
a contemplative habit, she is reluctantly 
a phrase-maker; as a rule, only when 
the pressure of her subject enforces 
it: e.g., of a gifted man marked by liter- 
ary abstinence: “He had an exquisite 
style from which to refrain.” Or, con- 
trasting Greek symmetry in art with 
Japanese distortion, under an illustra- 
tion of the human form: ‘Man is Greek 
without and Japanese within.” There 
are more. But evidently she does not 
string her jewels on the way by a recur- 
rence to the note-book. A lapse upon 
later journalese, in a sentence nega- 
tively describing the east wind, after 
a splendid picture of the south-west, 
offers testimony. They come from the 
running pen. So little does this 
thoughtful writer incline to the packed 
phrase or the smart, that one speculates 
on her attitude fronting an aphorist. 
The imposing Professor of Wisdom 
would require a stout constitution to 
keep him from seceding into vapor 
beneath her quiet scrutiny. 

Whether the habit of journalism is 
likely to injure a choice individual style, 
is the question better asked in suspense; 
it is not for asking until the signs render 
it nugatory. Mrs. Meynell’s two para- 
graphs on “The Honors of Mortality” 
imply, that if she has done her best in 
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the work for the day, she is resigned to 
the common fate of workers for the 
day, like her prized exemplar, whose 
“finest distinction it was to desire no 
differences, no remembrance, but loss 
among the innumerable forgotten.” 
The loftier aristocratic spirit travels by 
this road to democracy, if proudly or 
humbly it matters little. Authors 
“writing for posterity” are figures for 
the caricaturist. Apparently we owe 
“A Woman in Grey” to journalism, and 
the train of thought following her ou 
her bicycle in Oxford Street seems 
worth handing down, however uncer- 
tain its descent. ‘‘She had learnt to be 
content with her share—no more—in 
common security, and to be pleased 
with her part in common hope.” 
“To this courage the woman in grey had 
attained with a spring,” etc. How 
closely the writer feels with her sister- 
hood and for the world of the time to 
come, is indicated in her thoughts upon 
the woman’s gaining courage: “ ‘Thou 
art my warrior,’ said Volumnia, ‘I holp 
to frame thee.’ Shall a man inherit his 
mother’s trick of speaking, or her habit 
and attitude, and not suffer something, 
against his wish, from her bequest of 
weakness, and something. against his 
heart, from her bequest of folly? From 
the legacies of an unlessoned mind a 
woman’s heirs-male are not cut off in 
the common law of the generations of 
mankind. Brutus knew that the valor 
of Portia was settled upon his sons.” 
The writer who does honor to jour- 
nalism assists at least in salutary work, 
for which the honors of a delicate 
stylist may well be surrendered. The 
writer casting an irradiation on cheap 
daily things does an act of beneficence, 
and can consent to pass away with 
them. I have not seen any roughening 
or flattening of diction, or taint of lim- 
pidity; one slip only, and that can be 
excused as easily as effaced. Rather is 
it shown that service in this great school 
has added to fluency, and quickened 
the observation of the most penetrative 
eyes we have among us. There is less 


in the second book of the poise of the 
sentence on some costly expressive, and 
we have always literary English to 
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beguile or command the reader. It will 
hardly be otherwise, where an exacting 
taste imposes the correspondent self- 
respect. The author of “The New 
Lucian” is a journalist, and of as mas- 
terly a dicacity as when he gave us 
those classic dialogues. Other names 
could be cited. The writing that is 
thinking may be in constant exercise to 
any degree without injury while the 
physique is cheerful; and the writing to 
suit the day, and thinking upon de- 
mand, make a rallying harness for the 
capacities of the voluntary and able in 
service. One sees it to be good appren- 
ticeship. But journalism is necessarily 
impressionist. An impressionist theat- 
rical critic, for example, should have 
the “Point of Honor’ implanted in 
him animatingly if he is to do his duty 
to himself and to the public; and if, as 
Mrs. Meynell says, “the point of honor 
is the simple secret of the few,” his 
office may tempt to the doings that call 
on force of soul to undo them subse- 
quently in a frank palinvde. Few have 
that either; so we behold the effects of 
a critic’s moods, for one consequence, 
in the public indifference to criticism. 
Of the few who can recant handsomely, 
Mr. Archer is one; M. Jules Lemaitre, 
the most competent of critics, is also 
one, as was shown in his amends to the 
Shade of Théodore de Banville the other 
day. He was an impressionist critic 
dogmatizing when he went wrong. I 
could wish him to read Mrs. Meynell’s 
article on the acting of Eleonora Duse. 
He might dissent; he would own that 
our English critic writes with knowl- 
edge of the art of acting, with sensitive 
perception. She examines, and gives her 
good reasons for pronouncing; she is 
not “déterminste” or dogmatic, she is 
impressionist inasmuch as she is spirit- 
ually receptive. A reader of her 
criticism who had never seen Signora 
Duse on the stage, would conceive how 
the actress excels, though there is 
nothing pointed in the mention of the 
points. Those who have seen the great 
Italian are awakened by it to a better 
understanding of the art she illustrates 
and the grounds of her excellence. 
Great acting, great criticism: and both 
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by reason of that quiescent, passion- 
less, but not frigid, spiritual receptivity 
in study, from which issues the con- 
summate representation, the right word 
upon it likewise. 

Through all Mrs. Meynell’s writings 
there is an avoidance of superlatives. 
Rarely does she indulge in an inter- 
jection. One may gather that she 
would disrelish the title bestowed by 
enraptured reviewers on exception- 
ally brilliant gifts; and it is battered 
enough. The power she has, and the 
charm it is clothed in, shall, then, 
be classed as distinction—the quality 
Matthew Arnold anxiously scanned 
the earth to discover. It will serve as 
well as the more splendidly flashing 
and commoner term to specify her 
claim upon public attention. She has 
this distinction: the seizure of her 
theme, a fine dialectic, a pliable step, 
the feminine of strong good sense— 
equal, only sweeter—and reflective- 
ness, humaneness, fervency of spirit. 
I can fancy Matthew Arnold, lighting 
on such essays as “The Point of 
Honor,” “A Point in Biography,” 
“Symmetry and Incident,” and others 
that I have named, saying, with re- 
freshment, “She can write!’ It does 
not seem to me too bold to imagine 
Carlyle listening, without the weari- 
fui gesture, to his wife’s reading of 
the same, hearing them to the end, 
and giving his comment: “That woman 
thinks!’ A woman who thinks and 
can write, who does not disdain the 
school of journalism, and who brings 
novelty and poetic beauty, the devout 
but open mind, to her practice of it, 
bears promise that she will some day 
rank as one of the great Englishwomen 
of letters, at present counting humbly 
by computation beside their glorious 
French sisters in the art. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
AN ADMIRABLE BANDIT. 
A STORY OF ESCANILLA. 
BY MRS. J. GLADWYN JEBB. 
In the good old coaching days Esca- 
nilla was chiefly populated by gentlemen 
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whose favorite articles of attire were 
large sombreros and small but useful 
revolvers. It must not be supposed 
that these 1ormed the only items of 
their clothing; on the contrary, they 
wore short jackets of wonderful design, 
and silver-buttoned trousers of surpris- 
ing tightness. Moreover, when they 
rode abroad, which, in the shrinking 
modesty of their hearts, they seldom did 
except at night, they also donned red 
blankets, which served the double pur- 
pose of imparting warmth and of con- 
cealing the features of their wearers. 
For many years it was the pride of 

Yscanilla that no coach had ever been 
allowed to pass the place without a 
deputation of prominent citizens sally- 
ing forth to greet it; and it speaks ill for 
the passengers that they did not always 
take these attentions in good part. 

But all this was over. Unromantic 
trains, escorted by detachments of 
troops, now rushed with indecent haste 
through the little town, thereby offer- 
ing no scope for its peculiar industry, 
and, indeed, barely allowing time for 
the conductor to alight and smoke a 
cigarette in peace. 

Perhaps in spite of these discourag- 
ing circumstances, predatory instincts 
might still have lurked in a less high- 
minded community: but this was not 
the case with Escanilla. It had grasped 
the situation with much despatch, and, 
aided by the combined effects of reli- 
gion and gendarmerie, it had settled 
down to a well-earned rest. It must 
be admitted, however, that virtue re- 
mained its own reward, seeing that it 
brought no other in its train; for from 
the day that the last bandit was re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Church, 
Escanilla dwindled in population, and 
declined in prosperity. In the period 
of its glory it had boasted three thou- 
sand inhabitants, but not more than 
twelve hundred now remained; while 
the only compensation for its departed 
greatness appeared to lie in the acquis!- 
tion of a padre, and the electric light. 

Still the town persevered in the pur- 
suit of holiness, until it gradually 


earned quite a reputation at headquar- 
ters as a specimen of what could be 
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accomplished by a strong ruler even in 
a wild district. 

But official approval, though gratify- 
ing from its novelty, did not serve to 
avert the general decline, and before 
many years were past, the bank was 
the only institution in the town which 
still showed signs of activity. Even 
that had shared in the common decay, 
for its business now lay chiefly in deal- 
ing with land purchased by customers 
in the time of their success. In bygone 
days the bank had done a roaring trade, 
notwithstanding the fact that for a 
financial concern its methods were un- 
suspicious and confiding to the last de- 
gree. Whatever the nature of the 
specie handed in, no doubt was ever 
suggested as to the manner in which it 
had been gathered together. Gold from 
Spain, notes from Cuba, and every sort 
of foreign bond, were unquestioningly 
accepted from ill clad caballeros, who 
the previous week might have vainly 
attempted to raise a loan of five dollars. 

This noble simplicity was, of course, 
duly appreciated by regular clients, al- 
though outsiders had been known to 
misunderstand it, and to hint darkly 
that the manager knew what he was 
about. It had been even whispered 
that when he had occasion to be dis- 
satisfied with the balance on hand, he 
did not disdain to stop a coach or two 
himself. 

But this was the mere calumny from 
which all great men suffer more or less, 
and from which even the mayor, Don 
Manuel Gomez, was not exempt. A cir- 
cumstance which unfortunately gave 
some color to these slanders, was that 
the farther the railroad penetrated into 
the country, the faster did the business 
of the bank decrease, until at the period 
of this history the staff was reduced to 
one clerk. Even he was by no means 
over-worked, but found ample time to 
lean over the counter and converse 
affably with each succeeding customer. 
As for the manager, he followed after 
righteousness so assiduously, in the in- 
tervals of smoking cigarettes, that 


finally he almost persuaded himself that 
honesty was an agreeable virtue. The 
town generally, while living on the re- 
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sults of former enterprise, strove to 
present to the outside world an inter- 
esting picture of deserving poverty and 
arduous toil. The once idle caballeros 
worked in their plots of ground, they 
grew their own maize, they made 
pulque, and drank it, thereby fulfilling 
all the duties of excellent citizens. On 
saint’s-days they rested from their 
labors; but as there were rarely more 
than two a week and sometimes even 
less, it may readily be imagined that 
Escanilla grew to be regarded as an ex- 
ample to the Republic of Mexico. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
the hardly won serenity of the place 
received a rude shock. 

One evening, just as the principal 
members of the community were seating 
themselves in the little restaurant 
where they usually met for their nightly 
cups of chocolate, the bank manager 
rushed in, his face more yellow than 
nature had made it, and his black eyes 
gleaming with excitement. 

“I have been robbed!” he exclaimed. 
“Actually robbed! Me! And after all 
I have done for the people of this town. 
Oh! if I only catch the ladrone who did 
it, I'll teach him to be careful whom he 
steals from in future!” His friends 
crowded round the afflicted manager, 
offering sympathy in this unparalleled 
instance of human depravity, and beg- 
ging to be told how the theft was com- 
mitted. 

When the sufferer was calm enough 
to enter upon an explanation, it ap- 
peared that during the slight extra 
bustle caused at the bank by the fact of 
its being market-day, a forged note for 
$100 had been handed over the counter, 
and cashed without detection. The 
fraud was not discovered until the ac- 
counts were made up at night, and then 
the clerk could not remember from whom 
he had received the note. It was a com- 
mon occurrence for similar amounts to 
be dealt with on market-days, Escanilla 
being the most important town in the 
district, so that, although the forgery 
was most clumsily executed, the fact of 
the clerk not having noticed it at the 
time threw much difficulty in the way 
of tracing the forger. “I could put up 
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with the loss,” said the manager, with | 


sorrow in his accents; “but what I can- 
not bear is the thought that in this 
town there is a man so lost to decency 
that he will steal even from me.” 

“Perhaps it was some villain from one 
of the pueblitos near us,” suggested a 
sympathetic auditor. 

“No,” replied the manager. “A note 
for such a sum would have been more 
carefully examined if presented by a 
stranger. Besides,” he continued con- 
temptuously, “those people have not a 
hundred dollars among them.” 

The listeners felt a virtuous sense 
that this remark could not apply to 
themselves, so when the first surprise 
“aused by the news had subsided, they 
all began offering suggestions and ad- 
vice at the same moment. The mayor, 
who, by reason of his office, took the 
lead, began by saying that the question 
of how to catch the thief must be fully 
discussed before any fresh steps were 
taken. He was affected to tears by the 
thought of the man who was the victim 
of this base crime, and unable alto- 
gether to restrain his emotion, he cast 
himself upon the manager's shoulder, 
and passing his arms around the waist 
of that amiable person, he beat a sym- 
pathetic tattoo upon his back. 

This burst of feeling evoked murmurs 
of admiration from the other occupants 
of the room, who felt that he must in- 
deed be a ruffian who could so disturb 
the peace of such a man. 

Directly supper was over, Don Man- 
uel and the manager adjourned to the 
house of the former in order to deliber- 
ate over measures for tracing the crim- 
inal; while the men left in the 
restaurant drew closely round their 
little tables, dropping their voices as 
they discussed the evening’s events. 

It was quickly decided by the pair 
engaged in solemn conclave, that the 
first course to be followed was to call in 
the aid of the solitary policeman. How 
to employ his services was not so easily 
settled, as so far from being a person 
of unusual astuteness, he answered 
very nearly to the description of the vil- 
lage idiot. He had been chosen for his 


post because it was felt that, while to 
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break the law required some _ intel- 
ligence, the task of keeping it intact 
could be performed by any one. It was 
a little difficult, therefore, to see how he 
could be made useful in the present 
emergency. But eventually Don Man- 
uel suggested that he should be in- 
structed to walk up and down outside 
the bank all night, not so much with a 
view to unravelling the mystery, as 
with an idea of striking terror into the 
heart of the thief. 

This agreed upon, there seemed little 
else to be done, beyond presenting the 
clerk with a revolver, and instructing 
him to use it promptly upon any suspi- 
cious person, while keeping a sharp 
lookout for more forgeries. That this 
order nearly resulted in two entirely in- 
offensive gentlemen being blown to 
pieces, simply for handing in quite valil 
but rather dirty notes, could not, of 
course, be foreseen, nor would it have 
made much difference if it had. No 
discovery, however, followed from 
these precautions, and in course of time 
they were relaxed. That is to say, the 
clerk ceased to do business with cash 
in one hand and a revolver in the other, 
and the policeman, tiring of his nightly 
perambulations in front of the bank, 
took to slumbering peacefully upon the 
doorstep. 

This state of things endured for six 
months; then at the end of that time 
public interest was diverted from the 
matter by the election of a new pres- 
ident. Escanilla was too remote from 
the seat of government to take any 
further part in the campaign than sim- 
ply to record its votes: but even this 
absorbed a great deal of attention. 
Moreover, much excitement was added 
to the proceedings by an obstinate peon 
refusing to vote for the candidate pre- 
ferred by the mayor. Such a thing had 
never been heard of as a man declining 
to place his mark wherever he was told 
by the authorities to put it; and in their 
just indignation at such revolutionary 
notions the townspeople almost forgot 
the cause of their previous excitement. 
But it was quickly recalled to their 
memory: for on the next market-day 
another false note for a similar amount 
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was presented at the bank and was 
duly cashed. 

When, on making up the day’s ac- 
counts, the loss was discovered, the 
clerk tore his hair as he remembered 
that it was probably during an ani- 
mated discussion as to the fitting pun- 
ishment of the recalcitrant peon that 
this second fraud had been safely 
effected. 

Directly the news was known, the 
election became of comparatively small 
importance, and everything gave way 
to the engrossing question of catching 
the thief. A town without a “history” 
could perhaps have afforded to treat the 
subject more lightly; but Escanilla felt 
that its only chance of being properly 
appreciated at headquarters lay in the 
practice of an open and almost obtru- 
sive honesty. Therefore, it was resolved 
that by some means or other a capture 
must be made. 

Meetings were held. A band of vol- 
unteers began to drill, with apparently 
some vague idea of marching against 
the Republic at large. The policeman, 
who had retired into private life, imme- 
diately resumed his slumbers upon the 
doorstep of the bank, and the entire 
place was in a ferment. 

Neighbors regarded each other with 
suspicion, and much whispering at 
street corners went on, wherein stray 
sentences were sometimes overheard 
relating to interesting episodes in the 
past lives of many worthy townsmen. 

These reminiscences were considered, 
however, to be in bad taste, and even 
the principal victim of the thefts did his 
best to discourage them. In the midst 
of this commotion some one was seized 
by an inspiration. 
elear, he said, that the criminal was an 
inhabitant of the town, and therefore 
a good Christian, he would be obliged 
sooner or later to go to confession. The 
padre, if asked outright. would of 
course refuse to communicate a secret 
learned in this manner: but perhaps 
from watching his conduct to various 
members of his congregation. or even 
from careful cross-questioning, some 
information might be gained. 

This was generally acknowledged to 


As it was quite | 
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be a good idea, and it was acted upon 
forthwith,—the padre being sufficiently 
astonished by the sudden yearning for 
his society which seemed to take pos- 
session of all his parishioners. 

They invited him to breakfast; they 
insisted upon his company to dinner; 
they sat with him; they walked with 
him; and a few of the most original 
spirits even went the length of paying 
his dues, until the bewildered shepherd 
wondered why he had not sooner dis- 
covered the almost oppressive affection 
borne for him by his flock. 

During the height of their access of 
devotion it was with difficulty that he 
prevailed upon them to leave him in 
peace for his Friday’s fast; while early 
on each Saturday morning they again 
besieged his door. 

Meanwhile the priest grew in girth 
and his people in patience; but either 
he knew nothing, or else he gathered 
the drift of their artfully worded ques. 
tions, and was too clever to betray the 
secret, for they came at last to the con- 
clusion that no information was to be 
gained from him. So they swallowed 
their disappointment as best they 
might, and ceased to seek their pastor’s 
society with their former enthusiasm, 
while the candles which they had been 
diligently offering to the Virgin fell off 
lamentably in size and weight. 

The curé could no more account for 
his sudden desertion than he could for 
his recent popularity, and but for a hint 
dropped by the mayor he might never 
have known the cause of his rise and 
fall. 

When he realized the truth, he was so 
indignant at the manner in which he 
had been treated, that he set penances 
for the whole town. Whereupon Esca- 
nilla felt that fate was bearing hardly 
upon it. 

Up to this period the affair of the 
forgeries had been carefully kept from 
becoming public property, owing chiefly 
to a modest disinclination on the part 
of the towns-people to recall themselves 
in such a manner to official notice. But 
the time for silence had now gone by, 
and it was felt on all sides that some 
further action must be taken. So a 
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meeting of the leading men was held in 
the little restaurant, and after much 
discussion, a resolution to call in ex- 
traneous aid was passed by the ma. 
jority. A few conservative sefores, 
among whom was Don Manuel Gomez, 
were opposed to this view of the case; 
but finding the others firm in their 
opinions, the mayor set an example of 
graceful submission by promising to 
write himself for aid. Having given his 
word, he lost no time in despatching a 
letter, detailing all the circumstances, 
to the chief of police in Mexico, and a 
few days later he received a formal 
notification that an experienced detec- 
tive would start for Escanilla within a 
week. As this message also expressed 
approbation of the zeal which had been 
shown for the due punishment of crime, 
it was felt that the advent of the detec- 
tive might be awaited with patience. 

Still, he was long in coming, and but 
for the fact that another event was just 
then occupying a good deal of public 
attention, the delay might have been 
found irksome. 

This event was that between the time 
that the appeal had been sent to Mexico 
and the reply to it received, a sickly 
youth from Vera Cruz had arrived at 
Escanilla. It appeared that he was on 
his way to the capital, when he was 
taken so ill in the train that the con- 
ductor insisted on his stopping at the 
first halting-place, in order to recuper- 
ate, before proceeding farther on the 
journey. The traveller was furious at 
this mishap, and grumbled steadily at 
the wretched health which made a few 
days’ rest in a dull country town a 
necessity to him. Still, he made him- 
self quite at home in one of the upper 
rooms of the restaurant, and being of 
a sociable nature, was soon on intimate 
terms with its regular frequenters. 

This being the case, he was naturally 
soon put in possession of all the facts re- 
lating to the forgeries, and the interest 
that he showed in the story was really 
most gratifying, from an invalid who 
might have been expected to be ab- 
sorbed in his own ailments. 

For the first day or-two he felt 
unequal to leaving the house, but after- 
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wards he managed to crawl to the resi- 
dence of the mayor for a smoke and 
chat, as, finding that they had much in 
common, the two men became quite 
friendly. 

At last the stranger, whose name was 
Don Pedro, announced that he felt well 
enough to leave; and as a telegram from 
Mexico acquainting the mayor with the 
immediate departure from that city of 
the promised detective was received on 
the same day, Don Manuel Gomez re- 
solved to celebrate both circumstances 
at once, by giving a supper party. 

Considering the shortness of their 
acquaintance, the affection of the 
townspeople for a casual traveller 
might have seemed excessive, had it 
not been that Don Pedro possessed 
qualities calculated to endear him to 
any Mexican heart. For one thing, he 
appeared to have plenty of money—an 
admirable trait in itself, but peculiarly 
delightful when taken in conjunction 
with the fact that he was very fond of 
poker, without having the least idea 
how to play that game. 

This fact formed a bond of union at 
once, for singularly enough Escanilla 
was also fond of poker, with the slight 
difference that it knew how to play 
remarkably well. 

Now the invalid was, of course, to be 
the principal guest at the mayor’s 
party; and lest the interest of the newly 
arrived telegram should detract from 
his absorption in games of chance, Don 
Manuel decided not to mention it until 
the end of the evening. 

Directly supper was over, host and 
guests alike settled down to win as 
much as Don Pedro was prepared to 
lose: but somehow he played better 
than usual that night, and in order to 
keep the balance of power upon the 
right side, his opponents were obliged 
to have recourse to many ingenious de- 
vices. Still, their luck continued to be 
so bad that an adjournment was pro- 
posed, comparatively early in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The mayor willingly assented, and 
clearing his throat he prepared to tell 
his news before the party separated for 
the night. “This detective, my 








nin to 
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friends,” he concluded, “whom the 
government in its fatherly care is about 
to send us, will doubtless succeed in 
discovering the serpent that we have 
warmed in our bosoms. I myself will 
help him in his task. He will trace 
those notes to their source, he will un- 
earth the tools which produced them. 
and Escanilla will once more be free 
from reproach!” 

A murmur of admiration ran round 
the circle as the men listened to these 
noble words, but they looked in some 
surprise at Don Pedro, who remained 
entirely unmoved. He was leaning idly 
against the piano; but as the mayor 
ceased to speak, he straightened him- 
self, appearing to cast from him the last 
traces of illness, as he did so. Then, 
in a voice which retained all its cus- 
tomary evenness, he remarked, “The 
detective reaily need not be put to so 
n'uch trouble, because I can show him 
exactly where to look!” 

“What!” exclaimed Don Manuel, ‘‘you 
suspect some one, and you have not told 
me who it is?’ 

“Well, no,” replied the stranger 
slowly; “you see—I thought—perhaps 
you knew!” 

He took a small key from his poeket 
as he spoke, and crossing the room. he 
unlocked a piano at its farther end, 
thereby displaying to the astonished 
eyes of his fellow-guests sever] rolls 
of bank-notes, together with a large 
number of articles which had been used 
in their manufacture. 

“Then it was the mayor himself?’ 
gasped the crowd, as they glanced first 
at the pallid countenance of their chief 
magistrate and then at the contents of 
his piano. 

“Yes, the mayor is the forger,” replied 
Ion Pedro calmly. “The fact of his 
having personally sent for a detective, 
rearly put me off the track a: first; but 
directly I played cards with him I knew 
whom to suspect. He cheated so much 
better than the rest of you.” 

The guests groaned. 

“Then are—are you?” they asked. 

“Yes, I am,” returned Dona T[edtro. 
“The government has far too high an 
opinion of the talents of Escanilla,”’ he 





said, with a polite bow, “to send a de- 
tective who would immediately be 
recognized as such by its intelligent 
citizens.” 

4. fresh groan followed these remarks. 

“No wonder Don Manuel was able 
to pass his detestable notes,” said the 
bank manager. “Naturally my clerk 
never scrutinized anything presented 
ky the mayor. To think that he sleuld 
lave robbed me, who have stood by 
hitn many a time when 

The listeners turned to the wretched 
eulprit, who, shorn of his wonted im- 
portance, looked like the bandit he was, 
as they said sorrowfully, “We might 
have forgiven you the forgeries, if you 
had not also attempted to deceive us; 
but sin verquenza that you are, you 
never even let us share.” 








From The Nineteenth Century. 
RECENT SCIENCE. 


BY PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 
I 


The beautiful big telescopes which 
are now at work at several observa- 
tories have rendered a new service to 
astronomy. They have given a fresh 
impulse to lunar studies, and once again 
the old questions as to the existence of 
air and water and the possibility of 
organic life on the surface of our satel- 
lite are discussed—this time with some 
prospects of a definite solution. 

For some time past lunar studies have 
been decidedly falling into neglect. 
The immense, apparently lifeless plains 
of the Moon, which still retain the name 
of “seas,” or “maria,” although no 
traces of present or past marine action 
ean be detected on their surfaces; its 
immense circus-shaped craters, which 
have no rivals in size on our own planet; 
its high chains of mountains and deep 
rents—all these had been minutely 
measured and mapped down to the 
smallest craterlets. with the hope of 
discovering some signs of life, or of 
change going on on the Moon’s surface: 
and yet no such signs were forthcoming, 
at least in a definite form. There was, 








of course, a small group of devoted 
selenographers, Neison in this country, 
Klein in Germany, Oscar Schmidt at 
Athens, who continued to give their 
lives to a minute study of the visible 
surface of the Moon. With instruments 
of a modest power they achieved real 
wonders in delineating the minor de- 
tails of lunar topography, and from 
time to time they caught glimpses of 
such appearances as seemed to indicate 
the presence of water in certain cavities, 
or a periodical growth of some vegeta- 
tion, or, at least, a _ still continuing 
voleanie activity. But each time such 
appearances were studied in detail, it 
became evident that unless more power- 
ful instruments were directed towards 
our satellite, there was little hope of 
solving those questions relative to life 
which, in astronomy as everywhere 
else, chiefly fascinate man. Gradually 
it began to be said that we already 
know about the Moon all that can be 
known, and interest in lunar studies 
waned amongst astronomers. 

And yet, in reality, our knowledge of 
the Moon is still very limited. Our best 
map of its visible surface, although it 
is a marvel of accuracy, represents it 
only on a scale of 1 to 1,780,000, which 
is quite insufficient to show even such 
changes as are still going on on our own 
globe. We know, indeed, that in our 
lifetime many changes have taken place 
in the shapes of our hills, valleys, river 
courses, and ocean shores; but what 
could we know of such changes if we 
only had small maps to compare? 
Moreover, only now, with such big in- 
struments as the Lick telescope, which 
has a glass lens thirty-six inches in 
diameter, or the admirable Paris tele- 
scope (twenty-four inch lens), we can 
distinguish, under the most favorable 
circumstances, the valleys and the hil- 
locks, which are from six hundred and 
fifty to one thousand feet in width; but 
until quite lately, all we could see was 
objects over one or two miles wide: so 
that it has been truly said that if all the 
knowledge of the Earth by a man in the 
Moon were of the same sort, he also 


1 The moon has on this map a diameter of 75 
inches, while its real diameter is 2,160 miles. 
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might represent our planet as an arid, 
dreary body with no traces of life upon 
%* 

Photography undoubtedly supplied 
astronomers with a precious aid. Al- 
ready in the admirable photograph of 
the Moon, which was made in 1865 by 
Rutherford, and still more in modern 
photographs, the circuses, the plains, 
and the mountains appeared with a re- 
lief and reality of which the best maps 
gave not the faintest idea. But lunar 
photography is beset with so many diffi- 
culties, chiefly on account of the irreg- 
ular proper movements of the Moon, 
that up till now the largest photographs 
obtained were less than eight inches in 
diameter. And it was only quite lately 
that they could be enlarged ten, twenty, 
and even thirty-three times, without the 
details being blurred. Some of the 
negatives obtained at the Lick Observa- 
tory, and at Paris by the brothers 
Henry, in an especially quiet favorable 
atmosphere, were even so clear, that it 
was found advisable to carefully ex- 
amine them under the microscope, and 
to make with the hand detailed en- 
larged drawings from the best of them.* 


2 There is no lack of excellent works, most 
attractively written, in which all information 
about the Moon may be obtained. Suffice it to 
name the following: Gwyn Elger’s ‘“‘ The Moon,” 
London, 1895 ; Edward Neison’s ‘The Moon and 
the Condition and Configurations of its surface,” 
London, 1876: the English translation of Flam- 
marion’s ‘‘Astronomie Populaire;” and the excel- 
lent work of Miss Agnes Clerke, “A Popular 
History of Astronomy during the Nineteenth 
Century,” 3rd edition, London, 1893. 

3 Great doubts were expressed at the outset as 
to the advantages offered by photography for the 
study of the Moon. The advantage of the relief- 
representation of the surface is, however, self- 
evident. Besides, with the aid of photography, a 
continuous record of the Moon’s aspect is kept, 
and every modification of detail which may occur 
in it will be settled for subsequent reference by 
unimpeachable testimony. It hardly need be said 
that in one favorable night many photographs are 
taken, and that such a mass of details is thus 
recorded that it would take one’s lifetime to map 
them by hand. As to the enlarged drawings which 
were made by Dr. Weineck, who is well known 
for his skill in that sort of work, they have met 
with a good deal of criticism (from Dr. Klein in 
“Sirius,”’ 1894 and 1895, and the Belgian professor 
W. Prinz in “ Ciel et Terre,” ii., 1895, p. 449), but 
it may now be taken as certain that they really 
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An examination of such enlarged 
photographs, which permits us to em- 
brace with the eye a large surface, filled 
with a mass of nature-true details, has 
led MM. Loewy and Puiseux’ to some 
interesting suggestions concerning the 
origin of the so-called “rills” or groups 
of parallel rents in the Moon’s crust.? 
And on the other side of the Atlantic, 
the direct observations lately made by 
Professor W. Pickering under the clear 
sky of Peru, as well as his studies of the 
American photographs, have produced 
such new data concerning the atmo- 
sphere of the Moon, and the possible 
existence of water on its surface, as are 
sure to give a quite fresh interest to 
lunar studies.’ 

The Moon is so small in comparison 
with the Earth (its weight is eighty-one 
times less), and consequently the force 
of gravity is so much smaller on its sur- 
face, that, even if it had an atmosphere 
of the same composition as ours, its 


contain a mass of details which may be seen 
directly even with smaller telescopes, but had 
been overlooked; while the appearance of the same 
detail on two or three negatives settles all possible 
doubts as to its reality. (L. Weineck and E. S. 
Holden, ‘Selenographical Studies” in ‘‘ Publica- 
tions of the Lick Observatory,” 1894, vol. iii.; Loewy 
and Puiseux, in “Comptes Rendus,” tome exix., p. 
254, and tome exxi., pp. 6, 79; Folie, ‘‘ Bulletin”’ 
of the Belgian Academy, 1895, vol. xxix. No. 1; 
and Dr. Klein in “ Sirius,’’ 1895, p. 112.) 

1 “*Comptes Rendus,” 8 juillet 1895, tome cxxi., 
p. 79. 

2 To explain the origin of these rents, Loewy 
and Puiseux look for the time when the rocks 
were in an igneous half-liquid state and floating 
islands of consolidated scoria were formed on the 
surface of the molten rocks and drifted like the 
ice-floes in the Arctic Ocean. Remaining in that 
sphere of ideas, it may, however, be remarked that 
the same rents might have originated when the 
whole crust was already solidified. When Lake 
Baikal is covered with a thick sheet of ice, and 
the level of the water goes slightly down in the 
winter, the ice is intersected by long rents, one to 
ten yards wide, which usually appear in about the 
same places and in the same directions, They run 
in straight lines, have vertical sides, and when the 
water at their bottom is frozen, they become 
miniature models of lunar rents. 

8 William H. Pickering, ‘Investigations in 
Astronomical Photography,” in ‘“‘ Annals of the 
Astronomical Observatory of Harvard College,” 
vol. xxxii., part 1 (Cambridge, Mass., 1895). See 
also Dr. Klein’s analysis of the same (‘ Sirius,” 
1895, Hefte 7, 8, und 9). 
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density in its lowest parts would be 
from thirty to fifty times less than the 
density of our atmosphere at the sea- 
level. But it appears from Dr. John- 
stone Stoney’s* investigations, that even 
if the Moon was surrounded at some 
time of its existence with a gaseous en- 
velope consisting of oxygen, nitrogen, 
and water vapor, it would not have 
retained much of it. The gases, as is 
known, consist of molecules, rushing in 
all directions at immense speeds; and 
the moment that the speed of a mole- 
cule which moves near the outward 
boundary of the atmosphere exceeds a 
certain limit (which would be about 
ten thousand six hundred feet in a 
second for the Moon), it can escape from 
the sphere of attraction of the planet. 
Molecule by molecule the gas must 
wander off into the inter-planetary 
space; and, the smaller the mass of the 
molecule of a given gas, the feebler the 
planet’s attraction, and the higher the 
temperature at the boundary of its 
atmosphere, the sooner the escape of 
the gas must take place. This is why 
no free hydrogen could be retained in 
the Earth’s atmosphere, and why the 
Moon could retain no air or water 
vapor. 

However, neither these speculations, 
which are very likely to be true, nor 
Bessel’s previous calculations, could 
convince practical astronomers of the 
absolute absence of any atmosphere 
round the Moon. A feeble twilight is 
seen on our satellite, the twilight is due, 
as is known, to the reflection of light 
within the gaseous envelope; besides, 
it had been remarked long since at 
Greenwich that the stars which are 
covered by the Moon during its move- 
ments in its orbit remain visible for a 
couple of seconds longer than they 
ought to be visible if their rays were 
not slightly broken as they pass near to 
the Moon’s surface. Consequently, it 
was concluded that the Moon must have 


4 “On the Physical Constitution of the Sun and 
Stars,” in “‘ Proceedings of the Royal Society” for 
1868; and paper ‘“‘On the Cause of Absence of 
Hydrogen from the Earth’s Atmosphere, and of 
Air and Water from the Moon,” read on the 20th 
of April, 1892, before the Royal Dublin Society. 
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some atmosphere, perhaps only two 
hundred times thinner than our own. 
Of course, a gaseous envelope so thin 
as that would only be noticeable in the 
deeper valleys, and it would attain its 
greatest density within the circus-like 
cavities whose floor, as a rule, lies 
deeper than the surrounding country. 
Towards the tops of the mountains it 
would be imperceptible. But neverthe- 
less, as was shown by Neison, it would 
play an important part in the economy 
of life on the Moon’s surface. 

The observations made at Lick, at 
Paris, and at Arequipa, fully confirm 
this view. A twilight is decidedly 
visible at the cusps of the crescent 
moon, especially near the first and the 
last quarter. It prolongs the cusps as a 
faint glow over the dark shadowed part, 
for a distance of about seventy miles 
(60”), and this indicates the existence of 
an atmosphere having on the surface of 
the Moon the same density as our atmo- 
sphere has at a height of about forty 
miles. A similar result is obtained 
when the slight flattening of the disc of 
Jupiter, which takes place when the 
planet is just going to be covered by the 
Moon, or emerges from behind it, is 
measured on the Arequipa photographs. 
Such an atmosphere is next to nothing, 
but there is another observation, 
namely, of a dark band appearing be- 
tween Jupiter and the Moon’s limb 
when the former begins to be covered 
by the latter; and Professor Pickering 
finds no other explanation for it than in 
some very light haze, partly due to 
water vapor, which would rise a few 
miles above the Moon’s surface where 
it is illuminated by the rays of the Sun. 

Such a supposition would have been 
met some time ago with great suspicion. 
But it must be said that the more the 
Moon’s surface is studied in detail the 
more astronomers are inclined to think 
that. in some places at least, a haze, 
originated from water vapor, is the only 
possible means to explain certain cu- 
rious occurrences. Thus, Dr. Sarling 
has lately reminded us that. in 1774, 
Eysenhard, a pupil of Lambert. saw the 
part of the shadow line which crossed 
one of the plains (the Mare Crisium) 
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brought in a wave-like movement 
which lasted for two hours and was 
seen by three different persons—only in 
this part of the lunar disc. Those un- 
dulations, which spread at a speed of 
twelve hundred feet per second over a 
distance of eighty miles, could only be 
due—as Dr. Sarling truly remarks—to 
vapors floating over the plain. In 
several instances, the interiors of deep 
lunar circuses took a misty appearance 
at sunrise, and this misty appearance 
disappeared as the Sun rose higher 
above the same circus, while in other 
cases it persisted a considerable time 
after sunrise, even though all around 
was sharply marked and distinct.2, And 
so on. The temperature of the Moon’s 
surface, when it is heated by the Sun’s 
rays, being very near to the freezing 
point, as appears from Langley’s last 
measurements, the evaporation of 
frozen water under the rays of the ris- 
ing Sun is surely not at all improbable. 

It remains, of course, to be seen 
whether a haze of this sort is not due in 
some cases to water ejected by vol- 
canoes or geysers; the more so as some 
volcanic activity, remodelling until now 
the forms of the craters, seems to exist. 
There is, indeed, among astronomers a 
strong suspicion of a lunar crater, 
nearly three miles in diameter, being 
of recent formation. It was first dis- 
covered by Dr. Klein in 1876, in the 
plain named Mare Vaporum, after he 
himself and many others had previously 
so often examined that region without 
seeing the crater. Besides, the alter- 
nate appearance and disappearance of 
another crater (Linné), nearly four 
miles in diameter, can hardly be ex- 
plained unless it is concealed from time 
to time by the vapors which it itself ex- 
hales. As to changes observed in the 
shapes of small lunar voleanoes, they 
are too numerous to be due to mere 
errors of observation.* 

If free water thus exists occasionally, 


1 “ Sirius,’’ 1895, vi., p. 134. 

2 Edw. Neison, ‘The Moon and the Condition 
and Configurations of its Surface,” p. 33 (Lon- 
don, 1876). 

3 The Observatory, 
xlvi., p. 134. 


June, 1892; Nature, vol. 
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even now, on the Moon’s surface, or has 
existed at a relatively recent period, it 
is natural to ask whether it has left no 
traces of its activity. Are there no 
river-valleys which would bear testi- 
mony to its existence? Till lately, the 
majority of astronomers answered this 
question in the negative, even though 
their earlier predecessors, armed with 
feebler telescopes, were most affirma- 
tive on this point. The maria, or seas, 
are known to be plains on which no 
traces of aqueous action have been de- 
tected, and the clefts, or large “rills,”’ 
are almost certainly rents produced in a 
solid surface. 

However, beside these clefts, there 
are much finer formations which only 
lately have received due attention, and 
these finer rills have all the aspects of 
river-beds. They are not straight-lined, 
but wind exactly as rivers wind on our 
maps, they fork like rivers; they are 
wider at one end than at the other, and 
one end is nearly always higher than 
the other. Many such fine rills have 
been observed and mapped lately, and 
Professor W. Pickering gives a list of 
thirty-five presumable river-beds, large, 
medium-sized, and very fine. How- 
ever, contrary to most terrestrial rivers, 
the lunar river-beds—those, at least, 
which were observed by W. Pickering— 
have their wider end in their wpper 
course, nearly always in a pear-shaped 
craterlet. This circumstance offers, 
however, nothing extraordinary, as we 
know many rivers in Central Asia and 
South America which originate in a 
lake and grow thinner and thinner as 
they enter the arid plains. To take one 
illustration out of several, one such 
river, sixty-five miles in length with all 
its windings, rises in a craterlet, per- 
haps two thousand feet wide, but soon 
its valley narrows to one thousand feet, 
or less, and is’ lost in a plain. Ocea- 
sionally such “rivers” occur in groups 
on the slopes of the mountains. Other 
river-beds, on the contrary, seem to 
have the normal character of our rivers. 
One of them begins in the mountains as 
an extremely fine line, gradually in- 


1“Annals of the Astronomical Observa- 


tory of Harvard College, vol. xxxii., part 1, p. 87. 
LIVING AGE, 


VOL. XI. 566 
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creases in width, and, after having re- 
ceived a tributary, becomes a broad but 
shallow valley. Another’ bifurcates 
into two very fine lines in its higher 
part.* In short, it may now be taken as 
certain that there are river-beds, to all 
appearance of aqueous origin; but they 
are so narrow that we should not be 
able to discover water-courses if they 
existed at the bottom of these valleys. 
We must be content with saying that 
they have been scooped out by running 
water. 

So much having been won, the next 
step was naturally to ask if no traces of 
vegetation can be detected. On Mars, 
we see how every year a snow cover 
spreads over the circumpolar region, 
how later on in the season wide chan- 
nels appear in it, and how the snow thaws 
gradually—presumably giving origin to 
water; even clouds have lately been 
seen; and we can notice, moreover, how 
the coloration of wide surfaces changes, 
probably because they are covered with 
vegetation, and how that coloration 
gradually takes a reddish yellow tint. 
Of course, if anything of the sort took 
place on our nearest neighbor, the 
Moon, it would have been noticed long 
since. But it would be most unwise to 
maintain that nothing similar to it hap- 
pens, on a much smaller scale. On the 
eontrary, Professor Pickering shows 
that there are some probabilities in 
favor of plants of some sort or another 
periodically growing on the Moon as 
well. 

The great lunar circuses or craters 
attain, as is known, colossal dimensions; 
the largest of them have one hundred 
and one hundred and thirty miles in 
diameter, and the floor of their inner 
parts is mostly flat. Now, Neison had 
already made the remark that grey, al- 
most black, spots appear on the floor of 
certain craters at full moon, but disap- 
pear later on, and W. Pickering has 
carefully investigated several such 
spots during his unfortunately too short 


| stay at Arequipa. Contrary to all ex- 


2 Dr. Sarling’s letter to “ Sirius,” March 30, 1895; 
map of the region near Herschel, f, made by J. N. 


| Krieger at the observatory of Triest, in same peri- 


odical, September 1895, p. 195. 
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pectations, they grow darker just after 
full moon, that is, when the Sun strikes 
the visible part of the Moon’s surface in 
full and when it is geometrically im- 
possible for any shadow to be visible, 
and they become invisible when the Sun 
is lowest and the shadows are evidently 
strongest. We know, however, of no 
stone which would darken under the 
action of sunlight, and grow lighter 
when the sunlight fades, and, following 
two such authorities as Midler and 
Neison, Professor Pickering inclines to 
see the causes of those changes in vege- 
tation. Such spots, whose darkness 
varies with the Sun’s altitude, are not 
mere accidents. On the contrary, they 
have been found on all plains, with the 
exception of one, and in two plains, the 
Mare Tranquillitatis and Mare Nec- 
taria, they apparently cover the whole 
floor, their changes being sometimes so 
conspicuous as to be almost visible to 
the naked eye. In the craters they al- 
ways appear in the lower inner edges, 
but never on the tops of the walls, and 
rarely, if ever, on the outer walls. As 
a rule, they are colored in dark grey, but 
in one case at least, one of the spots, ex- 
amined with a great power, was of a 
“pronounced yellow color, with perhaps 
a suspicion of green.” 

These observations,’ which Professor 
Pickering unhappily found impossible 
to continue under the much less pro- 
pitious sky of Massachusetts, “on ac- 
count of the poor quality of the seeing,” 
are certainly very promising, the more 
so as they are not isolated. For the last 
few years, a number of data are 
accumulating, all tending to prove that 
it was too rash to describe the Moon’s 
surface as utterly devoid of life. It ap- 
pears very probable, on the contrary, 
that voleanic changes continue to go on 
on the Moon’s surface on a larger scale 
than on the Earth, and that notwith- 
standing the most unfavorable condi- 
tions for organic life which prevail 
there, such life exists, be it only on a 
small scale. This is certainly very far 
from the sanguine affirmations of the 


1 In the above-mentioned volume of “ Harvard 
Annals” they are published in full, and are 
illustrated by a number of excellent photographs. 
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last century selenographers, who 
wanted to see on the Moon “fortifica- 
tions,” “national roads,” and “traces of 
industrial activity;’ such objects, if 
they did exist, could not be seen with 
our best instruments. But traces of 
vegetation which develops at certain 
periods and fades next, traces of water 
which runs perhaps even now, as well 
as indications of voleanic changes of 
the surface, become more and more 
probable in proportion as we learn to 
know our satellite better. 


II, 


When we examine the animal world 
in a descending series, from the highest 
animals to the lowest, we see how their 
organs of nutrition are gradually sim- 
plified, how they become less definite 
and less specialized in their functions, 
until we find that functions which are 
performed in higher animals by special 
glands are accomplished at the lower 
stages of the series by mere cells scat- 
tered in the tissues, or even by the 
whole protoplasm of the body. The 
same gradual simplification is seen in 
the organs of the senses. They also be- 
come less and less definite as we 
descend the scale; it becomes more and 
more difficult to separate them from 
each other, and in the lower inverte- 
brates mere cells, disseminated in the 
tissues, answer more or less to the irri- 
tations from without. At last, at the 
very bottom of the series, the sense. 
irritations are received by the whole 
surface of the animalcule’s body. 

An immense amount of investigation 
has been made, especially within the 
last thirty years, in order to trace the 
chain of evolution of the sense-organs 
in the animal world, and to follow the 
gradual ascent of sense-impressions, 
from the mere irritability of protoplasm 
to the highly developed sensations of 
the higher animals. Anatomists, phys- 
iologists, and psycho-physiologists have 
joined in that colossal work, and by this 
time it may be said that a result of the 
highest importance for science alto- 
gether, and especially for psychology, 
has been attained. The series has grad- 
ually been reconstituted in full, through 
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the efforts of scores of separate workers. 
The leading results of these wonder- 
ful investigations having lately been 
summed up by Dr Wilibald Nagel in a 
suggestive introductory chapter to a 
more special work;? we may take it, 
together with a few other works, as a 
guide for a brief review of the subject.’ 

What most strikes a beginner in the 
study of the lowest animals is the 
variety of those of their acts and mo- 
tions which apparently imply psychical 
life and consciousness. Those microscop- 
ical animalcules which consist of one 
single cell, or even of a mere speck of 
protoplasm, have evidently no traces of 
a nervous system; and yet their move- 
ments and their responsivity to external 
stimuli are such that one hesitates to 
interpret them as mere mechanical or 
chemical processes, such as we see in 
foams, or even as mere manifestations 
of “irritability,” which is a property of 
all living matter. 

In one of the American psychological 
laboratories, the daily life of a one- 
celled infusorium—a _  vorticella—was 


1 Dr. Wilibald Nagel, ‘ Vergleichend-physiolo- 
gische und anatomische Untersuchungen iiber den 
Geruchs- und Geschmackssinn und ihre Organe ; 
mit einleitenden Betrachtungen aus der allge- 
meinen vergleichenden Sinnesphysiologie,” in 
Leuckart and Chun’s “ Bibliotheca Zoologica,” 
Heft 18, I. and II. (Stuttgart, 1894 and 1895). A 
fnll bibliography will be found at the end of this 
work, 

2 E. Jourdan’s “Les Sens chez les Animaux 
Inférieurs (Paris, J. Bailliére, 1889) is an excellent 
little work on the same subject which can be safely 
recommended to the general reader. Unhappily 
it has not been translated into English. Haeckel’s 
‘* Essay on the Origin and Development of Sense- 
Organs”? (English translation) dates from 1879. 
Romanes’s * Mental Evolution in Animals,” Sir 
John Lubbock’s “‘ The Senses and the Mental Life 
of Animals, especially of Insects,” and C. Lloyd 
Morgan’s “Introduction to Comparative Psychol- 
ogy,” published in 1804, although they do not 
exactly cover the same ground, are too well known 
to need recommendation. W. Wundt’s “ Grund- 
zilge der physiologischen Psychologie” (4th edi- 
tion, Jena, 1894), and Max Verworn’'s “ Allgemeine 
Physiologie” are, of course, two classical works, 
rich in information upon the subject as well, but 
neither has yet been translated into English. 
Wundt’s “ Lectures on Human and Animal Psy- 
chology’? have at last been translated into 
English in 1894. Some works on the lower organ- 
jsms are indicated further on. 
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lately observed under the microscope 
for days in succession, and all the acci- 
dents of its uneventful existence were 
recorded? A transparent, tulip-like, or 
bell-like expansion at the end of a thin 
transparent stalk, which contracts at 
the slightest jerk; a tiny opening at the 
top of the bell, representing a sort of 
mouth, or rather a buccal pore; and a 
row of extremely fine cilia, which differ 
from hairs hy beinjg mere expansions of 
the protoplasm of the body—the whole, 
cilia and all, being covered with an 
extremely fine cuticle—such as that tiny 
infusorium which every one possessed 
of a small microscope can find in a drop 
of water taken from a pond. Observed: 
hour after hour under the microscope, 
while a feeble current of water was 
flowing over the glass slide, it was seen 
to swallow still smaller animalcules,. 
after having attracted them into its 
“mouth” by the motion of its cilia; it 
assimilated them, and being well pro- 
vided with food, it reproduced itself 
by budding tiny vorticelle from its 
sides. 

To many stimuli it was insensible. 
Icy water was made to flow; bright 
light, immediately following darkness, 
was flashed upon thelittle creature; light 
of various colors was tried, as also 
musical sounds “of all qualities and vol- 
umes”—the animalcule took no heed 
of them. But the slightest jerk or jar 
made it instantly contract its stalk; and 
it sorted with the greatest apparent 
precision the floating minute particles. 
swallowing those of them which suited 
it. “The world of relation,” as psychol- 
ogists say, of a vorticella thus consists 
of a series of touches, with perhaps 
some taste and smell impressions, 
hardly distinguished from each other, 
With all that, the vorticella displayed 
memory. When no other food was sup- 
plied to it but cells of yeast in sterilized 
water, it took first to the new food. It 
filled its body to distension with yeast 
cells; but in a few minutes the entire 
meal was suddenly rejected, and for 
several hours the vorticella could not 


3 C.F. Hodge and H. A, Atkins, ‘ The Daily Life 
of a Protozoan,” in American Journal of Psychol- 
ogy, 1894-95, vol. vi., p. 524. 
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be induced to repeat the experiment. 
It must have retained for several hours 
some unpleasant impression; it man- 
ifested powers of “choice” as it ceased 
to swallow an unsuitable food; and in 
some unknown way it discerned be- 
tween yeast cells and the animalcules it 
Was used to prey upon. 

The vorticella is, however, a con- 
siderably developed being in compari- 
son with, say, an amoeba, which con- 
sists of a mere speck of protoplasm, or 
with that slimy vegetable organism—a 
plasmodium—which is made up of 
thickly interwoven threads of naked 
protoplasm. And yet, even in these two 
lowest representatives of the animal 
and the vegetable world, something in 
advance of mere irritability appears. 
The ameeba avoids bright light, and if 
a pencil of light falls upon its path, it 
retreats; certain chemical substances 
attract it, while others act repulsively 
upon it; and when the two poles of a 
galvanic current are plunged into tie 
drop of water the amceba lives in, it 
moves towards the negative pole and 
avoids the positive. As to the plasmo- 
dium, it displays a still higher discrim- 
inative power. For instance, two 
beakers, filled with water, are placed 
close to each other, and in one of them 
the water is kept at a temperature of 
45° Fahrenheit, while in the other it is 
much warmer (86°). A strip of paper, 
upon which one of these myxomycetes 
fungi has spread itself, is then placed in 
such a way that one end of the paper 
dips into the cold water, while the other 
end touches the warm water. Imme- 
diately, the slimy fungus begins to 
slowly stretch out and draw in its 
threads, and after a time it will have 
crept over into the warmer beaker. 
Other plasmodia show their dislike of 
light by withdrawing from the lighted 
part of a surface into its shadowy part; 
while to chemical stimuli they are even 
still more sensitive. If a plasmodium 
be placed in a glass tube filled with 
boiled water, which contains no nutri- 
tious substances, and the tube be over- 
turned and plunged by its open end into 
unboiled water, the fungus will creep 
out of the tube and spread itself in the 
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water below. It also will invade a 
paper pellet saturated with the sub- 
stance it usually feeds upon; but if a 
crystal of salt is placed on the paper 
which it is spreading upon, the fungus 
will at once withdraw its threads and 
shrink away from the unpleasant mat- 
ter; and if, while it is spreading itself 
one way, its front end be cauterized 
with some acid, the whole plasmodium 
will at once change the direction of its 
motion. In short, these lowest organ- 
isms have the property of recoiling 
from harmful substances and of finding 
the useful ones all through the medium 
they are placed in. The life-processes 
which are going un in their protoplasm, 
as its chemical composition is contin- 
ually altered and reconstituted, are 
sufficient to result in a sort of discrim- 
inative power between what aids the 
process of life and what is liable to 
check it.1 

With bacteria, the same phenomena 
become much more complicated. Bac- 
teria, as a rule, are very sensitive to 
changes in the intensity of light—some 
of them preferring light and some 
others darkness—as well as to electrical 
and chemical stimuli. When a diatom 
(one of the one-celled plants which 
swarm in fresh water, and look so 
pretty under the microscope, on account 
of their double symmetry and the 
bright green chlorophyll grains they 
contain) stops swimming about, bac- 
teria will gather in thousands round it, 
and stand motionless, absorbing the 
oxygen it gives up. Suddenly the 
diatom will get out of the crowd of bac- 
teria, but the crowd, after having re- 
mained in the lurch for a second or two, 
will soon follow it and reassemble 


1 The literature of this subject is very large. It 
is, however, very well summed up in several works 
quite accessible to the general reader, namely: 
Oscar Hertwig’s “Die Zelle und die Gewebe,” 
Jena, 1893 (English translation published at 
Chicago in 1893); and Max Verworn's “ Psycho- 
physiologische Protistenstudien,” Jena, 1889, 
which two contain full indexes of the original 
memoirs; also Binet’s “Psychic Life of Micro- 
organisms,” translated from the French, Chicago, 
1890. In Wundt’s “ Grundziige,” 4th edition, p. 25 
sq., the psychological bearings of these researches 
are discussed. 
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And not only oxygen, but 
substances attract 


again. 
various chemical 
them aswell. Going higher up the scale, 
when we come next to those infusoria 
which are provided either with a couple 
of thin threads (flagellz), or are adorned 
with a row of fine cilia, we find them 


capable of performing co-ordinate 
movements which exclude all possible 
comparison with the purely mechanical 
movements taking place in simple 
foams. Thus, a flagellate infusorium 
will anchor itself by one of its flagellze 
to a tiny fibre of weed, and continually 
work with the other flagellum in search 
for food; then it suddenly will jerk to 
the opposite side of its anchoring weed 
and continue there the same explora- 
tion. Or, while hunting, it will sud- 
denly change the direction of its swim; 
or it will hunt by jerks. As to the sen- 
sibility of the lowest organisms to chem- 
ical stimuli, it is simply striking. They 
have their likes and dislikes’ for differ- 
ent substances, and as they seek for 
some of them and avoid the others, they 
show an admirable discernment. The 
most wonderful fact, hewever, is that 
these microscopic beings can be attracted 
not only by substances which are nec- 
essary for their life, but also by some 
of those which are no food for them, or 
even are decidedly harmful (salicylic 
natrium, chloride of mercury, or mor- 
phine), but seem to please their tastes. 
Infusoria will thus abandon a medium 
containing nourishing substances, such 
as extract of meat, which they gener- 
ally like, in order to intoxicate them- 
selves with morphine. Drunkenness 
thus begins in the animal world at its 
lowest microscopical stages. 

In the presence of a mass of such 
facts, and of the far more astounding 
powers displayed by all the lowest or- 
ganisms in connection with their repro- 
duction, shall we maintain that all 
these manifestations of life are physical 


1 The chemical sense of the lower organisms 
was admirably explored by Pfeffer, ‘“‘Chemotac- 
tische Bewegungen von Bacterien, Flagellaten 
und Volvocineen,” in “Untersuchungen aus dem 
botanischen Institut zu Tiibingen,” Bd. iv., 1888; 
also his previous work in same periodical, Bd. 
i., 1884. 
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processes, which have nothing in com- 
mon with what we describe as physical 
life at the higlier stages? Or shall we 
not rather admit that what is de- 
scribed as “irritability of living matter” 
at the lowest end of the series merges 
by imperceptible degrees into what we 
are bound to describe as “sensibility?” 
In fact, it is impossible not to recognize 
that in the protozoans the first appear- 
ance, the very dawn of sensibility is 
met with; but, as shown by Verworn, 
that sort of sensibility belongs not only 
to the animalcule as a whole, but to 
each minute part of its body as well. 
When one of the cilia of a ciliated in- 
fusorium is irritated, the whole row is 
set into a wave-like motion in the 
proper direction, and the _ irritation 
spreads, not as in a corn-field, by each 
bent cilium pushing the next; it is trans- 
mitted through the underlying proto- 
plasm, because the transmission of the 
irritation may be prevented by making 
an extremely fine transverse cut be- 
tween two cilia. But if one cilium is 
cut out, together with a tiny portion of 
the protoplasm behind it—this almost 
incredible operation has been per- 
formed by Verworn—the isolated cilium 
answers the irritation in the very same 
way as if it continued to make part of 
the row in the animalcule’s body. Each 
minute particle of the protozoan’s body 
has thus the capacity of responding to 
the irritation; and the co-ordinated 
mevements of the animal are a sum 
total of the movements of the particles. 
The protozoan, as Verworn says, can 
thus be compared to a crowd, in which 
there is no conception of the crowd’s 
individuality, because each individual, 
on receiving a certain impression, acts 
for himself—the final result being, 
nevertheless, a movement of the 
crowd. 

It may, of course, be said that as the 
protozoans have no nervous system, 
they can have no psychical life. This 
is, at least, the opinion of Du Bois 
Reymond. But the nervous system, 
and even its nerve-cells, must also have 
had their embryonal stage in the evolu- 
tion of the animal kingdom, and in the 
seemingly uniform protoplasm of the 
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infusorium, which performs, together | begins to be conscious of its individ- 


with other functions, some of the func- 
tions of the nerve-cells, we must have 
already the germs of the nerve-cell.1 
In some infusoria there is even a tiny 
spot which seems to be more sensitive 
to light than the remainder of the body. 
However, it is needless to go high up the 
seale in order to find visible rudiments 
of a nervous system. They exist in the 
shape of nerve-cells and _ nerve-fila- 
ments in the next division, in which 
corals, medusze, sea-anemones, and so 
on, are included (the ccelenterata). In 
this extremely interesting division,’ 
sensibility to light and sound, a low 
sensibility of the skin to pressure, and 
a high development of the chemical 
sense are found, together with a first 
specialization of the sense-organs, and 
doubtless signs of voluntary action. In 
some subdivisions of this: class (the 
comb-bearers, or ctenophores, and the 
sea-anemones) Nagel found the sense of 
taste highly developed; while the move- 
ments which a ctenophore performs to 
prevent an unpleasant stuff, like qui- 
nine, from reaching [ts inner taste- 
organs, or the movements of the ten- 
tacles of a sea-anemone to get rid of a 
pellet of paper saturated with some un- 
pleasant but not irritating stuff, leave 
no doubt as to the existence of will and 
some rudiments of reasoning power. 
Besides, it is well known from Leuden- 
feld’s investigation that when a sea- 
anemone or a jelly-fish throws out its 
stinging threads, this action can by no 
means be explained in a merely me- 
chanical way.’ There is no doubt that 
with this class the first dawn of a dim 
consciousness makes its appearance, 
but the general consciousness of the 
animal is not yet fully attained, because 
separate radial portions of its body an- 
swer to different stimuli as if they were 
separate individuals. The crowd only 


1 Max Verworn’s “ Protistenstudien,”’ p. 201. 

2 W. Nagel has made it the subject of new 
detailed studies (‘* Der Geschmackssinn der Acti- 
nien,”’ in ‘‘ Zoologischer Anzeiger,’’ 1892, No. 400; 
“*Versuche iiber die Sinnesphysiologie von Beroé 
ovata und Carnarina hastata,” in Pfliiger’s 


* Archiv,” 1893, Bd. liv., p. 165). 
8 E. Jourdan, “ Les Sens chez les Animaux In- 
férieurs,” p. 42 sq. 





uality as a crowd. 

From this point upwards, the gradual 
and uninterrupted development of the 
senses is quite easy to follow, up to the 
highest mammals. One remark is, how- 
ever, necessary to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, and Nagel insists upon it. Even in 
man it is not always easy to discrim- 
inate between what he _ perceives 
through his sense of smell and what he 
is aware of through his sense of taste; 
in birds, and probably in some mam- 
mals too, the auditive sensation may be 
provoked not exclusively through the 
organ of hearing; and with the fishes 
and all the animals living in water, the 
sense of smell, which has but little op- 
portunity for exercise, is mingled with 
the sense of taste. Consequently, we 
must be prepared to find that the usual 
division of senses into touch, smell, 
vision, and hearing, will not do for the 
whole series. The senses must be 
rather divided into a mechanical, chem- 
ical, temperature, and light sense, to 
which the electrical sense will perhaps 
have to be added. Such a division, 
undoubtedly, better answers to the 
senses which exist in the lower animals, 
and when the series is considered in an 
ascending order, the gradual differen- 
tiation of the chemical sense into taste 
and smell, and of the mechanical sense 
into touch, hearing, and pressure sense, 
becomes evident. If such a division of 
the senses be agreed upon, their gradual 
specialization can be easily followed, as 
may be seen even from the following 
few illustrations.‘ 

The star-fishes and the sea-urchins 
have much more developed senses than 
might be presumed on first sight. 
They have organs of vision and a fine 
chemical sense. They perfectly well 
discern between a piece of meat and a 
wet paper pellet of the same con- 
sistence, or between a pellet saturated 


4 Romanes, in his ‘“‘ Mental Evolution of Ani- 
mals,” pp. 80-125, has briefly sketched that 
gradual growth. Jourdan’s above-mentioned 
book can be taken as an excellent guide, especially 
in connection with Nagel’s work, in which many 
doubts, especially with regard to taste and smell, 
have been cleared away by means of new experi- 
ments. 
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with water and another which is sat- 
urated with meat-juice. Nevertheless, 
it is extremely difficult to separate in 
them the mechanical sense of touch 
from the chemical sense; still less taste 
and smell. With the molluscs, who offer 
a great variety of sense-development in 
different species, it is difficult to speak 
of organs of touch, because the mechan- 
ical sense belongs to the whole super- 
ficies of the skin, although it is usually 
more delicate in and around the mouth. 
On the other hand, they have organs of 
vision on their tentacles, and the land 
molluscs are undoubtedly endowed 
with the sense of smell. A helix will 
crawl towards a paper sac which con- 
tains some food, wet its surface and 
tear the sac, and thus reach the food; 
while a snail will crawl towards an 
apple, and move right and left if the 
apple be shifted sideways. Most 
molluses very well discern their food, 
while some of them have the sense of 
hearing, and even the direction sense. 
But in that class of animals the neces- 
sity of not too sharp a _ separation 
between different senses becomes espe- 
cially apparent. The same nerve-cells 
seem to be affected to the transmission 
of different impressions, which have 
their own separate organs in man. 

That the land-leeches, which come 
together to assail travellers in Ceylon, 
possess a finely developed sense of 
smell, and that the medical leech is not 
devoid of it, is well known; but it also 
appears (from Nagel’s experiments) 
that the whole skin of the medical leech 
is endowed with the sense of taste. As 
to the presence of visual organs in each 
of the segments of some worms, it is 
only what may be expected in animals 
whose segments have so much main- 
tained of their individuality. It is, 
moreover, certain that in many cases 
each segment maintains a good deal of 
its psychical individuality. 

The high development of all the 
Senses in the crustaceans and in insects 
is quite familiar now through the works 
of Huxley, Romanes, Lubbock, Forel, 
Fabre, and so on. The sensibility of 
crustaceans to sounds and the fine hear- 
ing of the spider are of wide repute, al- 
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though the high qualifications of the 
latter as an amateur of music have been 
roughly handled by Forel; the fine dis- 
cernment of colors by the ants, demon- 
strated by Lubbock, and the admirable 
development of smell and taste in 
various insects—all these are familiar 
facts. However, even among insects a 
perfect localization of the chemical 
sense does not always exist, and smell 
attains its full development only with 
those insects which live in the air; while 
those which live in water seem, on the 
contrary, to be almost totally deprived 
of it. The water-beetle (Dytiscus) does 
not perceive the presence of animals 
which it preys upon, even within a dis- 
tance of a few millimetres, so long as 
they remain motionless. It evidently 
does not smell them, and it must have 
but a dim vision. If meat juice is 
offered to a water-beetle, it does not 
notice the juice till it has been ap- 
proached within half an inch from its 
mouth. At the same time its sense of 
taste is very fine. A drop of water care- 
fully brought within its reach at the 
end of a fine glass tube, so as not to 
provoke touch sensations, has no effect 
upon the Dytiscus; but a drop of sugar 
solution or of meat extract immediately 
provokes rapid grasping movements. 
A pellet of paper imbibed with a very 
weak solution of quinine, or of vinegar, 
or of chloral hydrate, is also grasped by 
the voracious beetle, but three seconds 
later it is thrown away, and the animal 
clears for a certain time, with its fore 
legs, the parts surrounding its mouth, 
as if to get rid of an unpleasant sensa- 
tion.1 

Even in fishes and amphibians the 
mechanical sense of touch is not fully 
differentiated from the chemical sense 
of taste, while the sense of smell hardly 
exists at all. As to the birds and the 
mammals (with the exceptions of those 
which live in water), they not only have 
as a rule all senses which man is pos- 
sessed of, but it is well known that the 
sense of vision and partly of hearing in 


1 W. Nagel, “Bibliotheca Zoologica,” xviii., p. 67 
sq. Also his earlier more general work, “Die 
niederen Sinne der Insekten,”’ Tiibingen, 1892. 
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birds and the sense of smell in certain 
mammals attain a perfection which is 
vainly looked for in man; while the 
sense of position and the faculty of al- 
most instantly adapting the muscles to 
a variety of requirements during flight, 
jumping, running and so on, are always 
a matter of admiration to the naturalist. 

It will be remarked that in order thus 
to trace the progressive specialization 
of senses in the animal series no hy- 
potheses of any sort have to be made. 
On the contrary, every statement is a 
direct outcome of most detailed ana- 
tomical studies, controlled by physio- 
logical experiments. In order to grasp 
the whole series of facts we only need 
to admit that the appearance of the 
more specialized senses of touch, hear- 
ing, taste, smell, and vision is preceded 
by the existence of the less specialized 
mechanical, chemical, temperature, and 
light senses; but this is what may have 
been presumed in advance under the 
theory of evolution. Another admis- 
sion, advocated by Nagel, namely, the 
existence of mixed or rather undefined 
sense-organs—which appears as a mere 
development of the same idea—would 
further simplify the comprehension of 
the facts. At the lowest end of the 
scale we have what Nagel describes 
(perhaps not quite exactly) as “the 
universal organ of senses,” which 
means that the whole protoplasm of the 
animal’s body (or, perhaps, some com- 
ponents of it) acts as an organ for re- 
ceiving excitations from various stim- 
uli. And at the other end of the scale 
there are specialized organs, so special- 
ized that each of them is capable of 
transmitting one sort of sensations 
only.’ Between the two Nagel proposes 


1 A great divergence of opinions still existing as 
regards the “specific energy” of the sense-organs, 
Nagel ventures the following hypothesis: Let us 
take the organ of taste and suppose that in its 
simplest form it consists of three elements—a 
sense-cell, a nerve which surrounds it with its 
ramifications, and a ganglion-cell in which the 
nerve ends. Supposing that the exterior irritation 
affects chiefly the sense-cell, and not the ramifica- 
tions of the nerve, this cell, on being irritated, 
would secrete on its superficies some stuff specific 
to it, and this stuff would irritate the end ramifi- 
cations of the nerve. The nerve would accordingly 
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to place intermediate mixed organs 
(Wechselsinnesorgane) which, in their 
normal state, aid the animal in per- 
ceiving two or three different sensa- 
tions, such as taste and smell, or touch, 
hearing, and taste. Having no such 
mixed organs, we evidently have a 
difficulty in understanding the corre- 
sponding sensations, and we may ask 
ourselves whether the animal possessed 
of one organ for touch and taste, or 
for taste and smell, receives from it 
two different sensations, or has one sen- 
sation only, which is neither of the two, 
but lies between them. We may not be 
able to answer this question, but we 
fully understand that the world of sen- 
sations should grow in complexity, pre- 
cision, and variety, as the sense-organs 
become more and more definite.’ 

It may thus be said that the joint 
efforts of anatomists and _ psycho- 
physiologists have resulted in recon- 
stituting an uninterrupted series which 
leads from the vague sensibility of the 
lowest organisms to the fully developed 
senses of man. There is no gap in the 
series, no boundary to stop at and to 
say that below it lies something which 
has not the psychical aspects of senses, 
and above it begin the senses of the 
thinking beings. At the lowest stages 
there is already some sort of a very 
vague and extremely simplified psy- 
chieal life, mechanical and chemical 
irritations already provoking various 
co-ordinated movements, which neces- 
sarily imply some sort of vague sensa- 


transmit to the ganglion-cell the same sort of 
excitations, whatever the outer stimulus may be. 
Persons acquainted with modern theories of vision 
(they were briefly summed up in this review, 
April, 1893) probably feel interested in that hypoth- 
esis, which, of course, is only indicated here in its 
main outline. 

2 The hypothesis of a ‘ Wechselsinnesorgan” 
has been met with some criticism in the 
“ Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau,” by Rawitz, 
1893, Bd. viii., p. 91, and R von Hanstein (same 
volume, p. 449), which was answered by Nagel in 
his last work (“‘ Bibliotheca Zoologica,” xviii., pp. 
25-42). 1t seems, however, from Hanstein’s re- 
view of this last work that his criticisms are 
directed less against the theory itself than against 
the conclusions therefrom as regards the corre- 
sponding sensations (‘‘ Naturwissenschaftliche 
Rundschau,” 1895, Bd. x., p. 124). 
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Then, as we gradually ascend 


tions. 
the scale, we notice how rudimentary 
sense-organs, for receiving and trans. 


mitting whole series of irritations, 
make their appearance, and experi- 
ments show that the sensations are 
broadly differentiated into three or four 
series, in accordance with their outer 
stimuli—pressure, heat, light, or chem- 
ical processes. And next, by a series 
of imperceptible gradations we are 
brought to the stage at which each 
series of sensations is differentiated in 
its turn, so that we finally recognize our 
own organs of the senses, and our own 
sensations. This does not mean, of 
course, that science has mastered the 
psychology of animals; but it has got an 
insight into the primary elements of all 
psychic life—the elementary sensations 
out of which and upon which that life 
is constructed. As to the bearings of 
these investigations upon psychology 
altogether, they can only be understood 
if a glance is cast upon the present 
standpoint of psychology, which is 
widely different from what it was very 
few years ago. 


III. 


No science has undergone within the 
last thirty years so deep a transforma- 
tion in all its conceptions, its methods, 
and its very language, as has been the 
case with psychology. Thirty years 
ago the old conception, mainly worked 
out in Germany, and according to 
which psychology was treated as a 
mere branch of deductions from specu- 
lative principles, was no longer tenable. 
Under the influence chiefly of British 
psychologists, who had _ constructed 
their science upon a detailed analysis 
of the experiences of one’s own con- 
sciousness, metaphysical psychology 
was compelled to retire in the back- 
ground. But it was a question very 
much debated at that time whether the 
study of the phenomena of conscious- 
ness should continue to be carried on, as 
most psychologists maintained, by 
means of self-analysis, taken, of course 
in its widest sense, which does not ex- 
clude the study of psychical acts in 
other individuals as well, or, as it was 
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advocated by the younger school of Ger- 
man psychologists, Lotze, Fechner, and 
Wundt,! the whole matter ought not to 
be handed over to the physiologist who 
would apply the precise methods of his 
own science to psychical reseach. 
“Who has to study psychology, and by 
which methods?” was the burning ques- 
tion of those days. 

By this time, the then much feared 
transference is an irreversibly accom- 
plished fact. Psychology is studied by 
the physiologist; it is a branch of phys- 
iology, making its way to become a 
sister science to it. To use the words 
of an American psychologist, J. Mark 
Baldwin,? “we find an actual depart- 
ment of knowledge handed over to a 
new class of men,” who treat it by quite 
new methods, the methods of aceurate 
measurement and experiment, so fa- 
miliar to the physiologist. They experi- 
ment upon _ sensations, involuntary 
actions, acts of memory and thought, 
and they measure the motions of the 
muscles and the chemical changes in 
the tissues in order to value in numer- 
ical data the intensity of the psychical 
acts themselves. And they do not con- 
sider their science as philosophy, but 
know very well that they only contrib- 
ute, in common with all other sciences, 
the necessary stepping-stones to build 
up the philosophy of the universe. 

Of course, in all psycho-physiological 
investigations the analysis of one’s own 
experiences of his own consciousness 
remains now, as it was before, at the 
basis of psychological conclusions. 
When the experimenter measures the 
degree of sensibility of one’s eye to 
luminous irritations, or of one’s skin to 
prickling, or when he records in figures 
the fatigue of the brain during this or 
that mental exercise, he may reduce 
the self-observation of the person whom 
he experiments upon to its simplest ele- 
ments; but he also knows that he must 

1 Lotze’s ‘“‘ Medizinische Psychologie” appeared 
in 1852, Fechner’s ‘“‘ Elemente der Psychophysik ”’ 
in 1860, and the first edition of Wundt’s “ Grund- 
ziige der physiologischen Psychologie’’ in 1874 
(fourth edition in 1894). 

2 “ Psychology, Past and Present,” in Psychical 
Review, 1894, vol. i., part iv., p. 373. It contains a 
brief historical sketch. 
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appeal in most cases to that person | 
itself; he learns from it what its sen- | 
sations were during the experiment and | 
by so doing he gets a precious guide in 
his researches. Self-observation thus | 
continues to occupy a prominent posi- | 
tion in all psychological researches; but | 
its very methods have entirely been | 
changed. In the thirty psycho-physio- | 
logical laboratories which are now in | 
existence,t the numerical relations | 
which exist between the energy of the 
outward stimuli —light, sound, chem- | 
icals, and so on—and the energy of the | 

| 

| 


sensations they provoke are measured, 
and the mathematical law of their re- 
lations is sought for. Both the con- | 
scious and the unconscious movements | 
which are called forth in man by | 
different sense impressions, under | 
different states of self-consciousness, 
and under different mental states, are | 
submitted to the same analysis; nay, | 
the mechanism of the growth of ideas, | 
different mental operations, and mem- 
ory itself are subjects of experimental 
studies, or of such inquests as the 
inquest which was carried on by Mr. 
Galton, and was epoch-making in psy- | 
chology. And although all these inves- 
tigations are very young—the first | 
psychological laboratory was opened 

only eighteen years ago—experimental | 
pyschology has already become a nat- 
ural science in the true sense of the 
word, a science of which both the pow- 
ers and the limits are known, and which 
has already thrown floods of light upon 
the mental phenomena which, under the 
old methods, seemed to lie beyond the 
limits of understanding. 

At the same time another branch of 
psychology has suddenly taken, within 
the last ten years or so, a new develop- 
ment. The ambition of psycho-physi- 
ology has always been to find for each 
psychical process its physiological 
equivalent —in other words, when a 
sense-impression has awakened in us 
certain mental images, what electrical 


1 Fourteen in the United States, four in Ger- 
many, two in this country, one in France, and 
seven in different countries of Europe (Alfred 
Binet, “Introduction & la Psychologie Expéri- 
mentale,” Paris 1894). 





or chemical processes, what trans- 
formations of energy and, if possible, 
what molecular movements took place 
at the same time in our nerve-channels 
and nerve-centres? That such changes 
take place every psychologist admits, 
to whatever school, dualist or monist, 
he belongs—the difference between the 
two being that the dualist sees in the 
psychical and the physiological proc- 
esses two sets of concomitant but ut- 
terly and substantially different phe- 
nomena, while the monist considers 
them as two different aspects of the 
same process.2. The study of the 


| physiological processes which go on in 


man during each psychical process is, 
accordingly, one of the main objects of 
psychology. But until lately such in- 
vestigations met with an almost insu- 


| perable obstacle in our very imperfect 


knowledge of the intimate structure of 
the nervous system and the brain. 
However, within the last few years, a 
profound modification has taken place 


| in the views upon the minute structure 


of the nervous system altogether. 
Through the discovery of the micro- 
scopical units of which the nervous sys- 


| tem is built up—the so-called “‘neurons,” 


whose protoplasmic ramifications in- 
timately penetrate into the tissues, 
where theyseem tomeet with theramifi- 
eations of the tissue-cells, and whose 
axial cylinders ramify themselves to 
meet the ramifications of other neurons 
—through this discovery the whole 
mechanism of the irritations which 
result in unconscious reflex movements 
has received a quite new interpretation. 
Then, the study of the inner structure 
of the brain, which was chiefly made by 
Ramon y Cajal,* on the basis of the 
above discovery, has led the Spanish 
anatomist to attempt a most remark- 


2 The difference between the two views is very 
well set out in Dr. Lloyd Morgan’s “ Introduction 
to Comparative Psychology” (Walter Scott's 
“Science Series,” 1894). 

3 “Tes Nouvelles Idées sur la Structure du 
Systeme Nerveux chez 1’ Homme et chez les 
Vertébrés,” traduit de l’espagnol, Paris (Rein- 
wald), 1894. His views have been given in this 
country in a Croonian lecture, in 1894, before the 
Royal Society. His larger work waits still for an 
English translator. 
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able explanation of the anatomical 
mechanism of the formation of ideas 
and associations and of attention. And 
finally, the application of the same dis- 
coveries to the sympathetic nervous 
system has lately enabled the German 
anatomist, A. Kélliker, to make another 
important step. He has attempted to 
trace the mechanism by means of which 
our emotions and the irritations of our 
spinal cord result in such involuntary 
movements as affect the activity of the 
heart and the blood-vessels, and make 
one turn pale or red, shed tears, or be 
covered with perspiration, have his hair 
stand on end or shiver, and so on, under 
the influence of various emotions. 
Such psychical phenomena and such 
intimate relations between emotion, 
thought, and will, which it seemed 
hopeless to explain by means of self- 
observation on the _ introspective 
method, have thus had a flash of light 
suddenly thrown upon them since the 
above-mentioned transference of psy- 
chology to physiologists took place. 

At the same time, a third equally im- 
portant branch of psychology was lately 
ealled into existence. As in all other 
sciences, the theory of evolution was 
accepted in psychology; and by accept- 
ing it, psychology was necessarily led to 
admit that just as we may trace in the 
animal series the slow progressive de- 
velopment of all organs, including those 
of the senses and of thought, out of the 
rudimentary cell-elements, so also we 
may trace the gradual and uninter- 
rupted evolution of the psychical 
life as are seen in the lowest organisms. 
Beginning with the irritability of proto- 
plasm, psychologists now endeavor to 
trace out the gradual evolution of sen- 
sibility and perception, so as finally to 
reach the highest manifestations of per- 
ception, will, and thought, at the high- 
est degrees of the scale. A third large 
branch of psychology, which may be de- 
scribed as comparative or evolutionary 
psychology, is thus in elaboration; and 
in this country we have the good for- 
tune of possessing at least three orig- 


1 “ Archiv fiir Anatomie und Physiologie,” Ana- 
tomische Abtheilung, 1895, p. 367. 
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inal works (Romanes’s, Sir John Lub- 
bock’s and Dr. Lloyd Morgan’s) which 
may be considered as stepping-stones 
towards the work on the evolution of 
mind, which is now ripening in science. 
In the preceding paragraph the prog- 
ress lately achieved as regards the evo- 
lution of senses in the animal world is 
briefly indicated; but countless re- 
searches have been made besides into 
the progressive evolution of the nervous 
system and the brain of different 
classes of animals, and these researches 
will evidently soon receive a new mean- 
ing from the above-mentioned discov- 
eries in the anatomy of the nervous 
system. Then, and then only, the 
synthesis of sensation and conception 
will give us a new insight into the pro- 
gressive development of the psychical 
faculties of animals, and throw a new 
light upon psychology altogether. This 
is the present standpoint of psychology. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
PAGES FROM A PRIVATE DIARY. 

June ist.—The pitiful accident, re- 
ported this morning, that befell the 
Russian crowd in the Khodinsky Plain 
waiting for their coronation mugs— 
between three and four thousand being 
crushed to death—impresses one -with 
the vast size of modern nations. The 
description in Matthew Paris, which I 
have just been reading, of the crowd at 
the coronation of our Henry III. pre- 
sents an almost ludicrous contrast. 
We are told that the citizens of London 
went out to meet the king in holiday 
attire, and vied with one another in try- 
ing the speed of their horses; and that 
the Constable of Chester attended the 
king and kept the people back with a 
wand when they pressed forward un- 
duly. 

2nd.—Came to visit Aunt Julia at 
Barchester. The ecclesiastical atmo- 
sphere of the Close issomewhat rarefied 
and hard to breathe; but for a few days 
I rather enjoy it. And the cathedral 
music is capital. The factions seem in 
a flourishing condition. The dean has 
put down a Turkey carpet in the sanct- 
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uary, which the archdeacon’s party 
resent as an unspeakable outrage, con- 
sidering what has been going on among 
the Christians in Anatolia and Crete. 
On the other hand, the archdeacon’s 
daughter has become engaged to a 
minor canon. Aunt Julia, who is a 
staunch supporter of the dean, told me 
of the engagement with a light in her 
eye and deprecatory movement of the 
hands that meant, “What could you ex- 
pect?” I asked if she knew the gentle- 
man. Her reply was, “My dear, I have 
seen the young man going backwards 
and forwards to his duties.” She went 
on to say that of course she should call 
after the wedding, but it would make a 
great deal of awkwardness, as it was 
her custom to do no more than leave 
ecards on the wives of the minor can- 
ons.1 This phrase of “leaving cards” 
always reminds me of a story, which 
may be in Joe Miller, but we 
tell it of a distinguished ecclesi- 
astical neighbor. He hada new 
groom, fresh from one of the racing- 
stables, who was to accompany him one 
day in a long round of leave-taking 
ealls, and was sent into the house 
before starting to get some cards. 
When they reached the last house, the 
order came, “Leave two cards here, 
James,” and the reply followed, “I 
can’t, my lord; there’s only the ace of 
spades left.” 

4th.— The papers are enthusiastic 
about Persimmon, or rather of the 
Prince of Wales, at the Derby. Noth- 
ing succeeds like success, and the 
prince is popular, so that even we who 
for local reasons wished “Tueful” (as 
we call him) to win, take our beating 
philosophically. But why should the 
Stock Exchange burst out into singing 
“God bless the Prince of Wales?” 
Could it be that these gentlemen were 
interested in turf reform, and foresaw 
in the prince’s good fortune, with a 
horse of his own breeding, a good time 
coming in which everything should be 
straight and aboveboard? It is not rac- 


1 Aunt Julia would evidently have agreed with 
the dean, who used to mention the minor canons 
in his prayers with the addition—“‘or even these, O 
Lord, are Thy creatures.”—ED. Cornhill. 





ing, however, so much as betting and 
the misery it leads to, that offends 
thoughtful people. Everybody has 
read “Esther Waters,” with its scenes 
of sordid tragedy. If the Prince of 
Wales were to discountenance heavy 
betting, a great deal of good might be 
done. For betting, like drinking, 
though a natural taste, is much under 
the influence of fashion. The “Paget 
Papers” contain a letter from the last 
Prince of Wales who won the Derby, 
in which he speaks of drunkenness 
in these engaging terms: “The rest 
were bad enough, God knows, except 
myself, though my every glass was a 
bumper to your health. I can safely 
swear I never flinced one, dear Arthur, 
and you well know I am not even upon 
indifferent occasions a shirker. Since 
that day the old girl has never ceased 
being tipsy twice a day,” etc. 

We have moved away from those 
days, and not long ago one of the royal 
princes spoke of drunkenness as “the 
only enemy England had to fear.” If 
the Prince of Wales would only say that 
now of gambling! 


Lordés may finden other manner play 
Honest enough to drive the day away, 


said Chaucer, and he was brought up 
at court. 

6th.—Old Juniper is dead. He called 
in the village carpenter last night to 
receive directions about his funeral and 
to make his will. The poor here are 
very cautious not to employ the gentry 
in these testamentary matters, as they 
fear the knowledge of their little sav- 
ings might impede the flow of charity. 
Tom, who is a precentor and wears 2 
surplice in church like Sir Thomas 
More, whom he much respects, used to 
make a point of the choir being 
present at all funerals. But one spring 
an epidemic so increased the mortality 
that he got tired, and the sixth corpse 
was condemned to be buried plain. So 
now the vicar summons a few boys 
from the school; and certainly singing 
the psalm very much lightens and 
seems to Christianize the service. One 
has to see a country funeral to appre- 
ciate the real luxury of woe. The de- 
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ceased may have been all that was 
disagreeable and degraded, and his 
death may be acknowledged on all 
hands to be a good riddance, but the 
decencies must be respeeted. The 
mourners walk behind the bier in a 
longer or shorter procession of pairs, 
a man to the right with a woman on 
his left arm, and a handkerchief in his 
free hand. The exact position of the 
handkerchief varies with the locality; 
here it is pressed to the right cheek. 
In the church they remain seated, 
leaning forward in the ecstasy of un- 
controllable grief during the whole 
service; then the procession is_ re- 
formed. This is Bacon’s “custom cop- 
ulate and conjoined,” and a mighty 
power it is, and perhaps in a dim way 
it makes for righteousness. On the 
Sunday following the burial all the 
mourners that have not scattered to 
distant homes come to morning prayer, 
where they expect some pulpit refer- 
ence and an appropriate hymn. 
9th.—Sophia’s birthday. It is des- 
perate work finding presents im the 
country. However, at ——I picked up 
a rather pretty piece of mosiac binding, 
which I have had filled with writing- 
paper to make an album. To begin 
the book I have penned a few verses 
which at the moment please me:— 


This dapple-burnished skin,— 
Sloughed from what long-dead snake, 
With what wise heart therein— 
Still fair, though faded, take 
And cherish for love’s sake. 


Yet were it well should one, 
Remodelling as he may 

The antique skeleton, 
Within the old covering lay 
The articulate array. 


So haply pitying 
Our fond mechanic lore, 

The Genius of the Spring 
Might breathe, the heart once more 
Wake wiser than before. 


I have long meditated keeping an 
album myself of another sort, a com- 
monplace book, what Milton calls a 
“topick-folio.” This is one of those 
resolutions that come with every first 
of January, and too often go with it; 
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though a very fat volume lying here on 
the table has its first few pages filled 
with the harvest of several new begin- 
nings. Laziness has something to do 
with the irresolution; the habit of read- 
ing in the Balfour position perhaps 
more; more still the conviction at the 
moment that if a passage is very good 
there is small risk of forgetting it (a 
terrible delusion!); but most of all that 
paralyzing sentence in Marcus Aure- 
lius, “No longer delude thyself; thou 
wilt never read thine own notes, nor 
the extracts from books which thou 
wast reserving for thy old age” (iii.14). 

10th—The cuckoo to-day has a decided 
hiccough. Saw some young partridges 
as I drove in to ——. The barber was 
more interesting than usual. He has 
received a commission from some dis- 
tinguished person to count how many 
light and how many dark haired people 
he operates upon in a month. The 
theory, as he propounded it, was that 
the dark-haired people were clever, but 
weak, and the light-haired strong and 
foolish, and that having been for cen- 
turies oppressed by superior force, 
the aboriginal black-haired folks are 
now coming to the front again. He 
called them Hibernian (query Iberian). 


“Shy-traffickers, the dark Iberians 
come.” Lunched at club. Talk turned 
on eccentric wills. Dr. —— had a friend 


who picked up an old gentleman’s hat 
in Piccadilly, and before returning it, 
wiped off the dirt, which so delighted 
the old gentleman that he asked for the 
young man’s card, and left him his 
fortune. The legatee was killed in 
the Soudan three months after. The 
moral seems to be, Have polite rela- 
tions, and inherit the consequences of 
their virtue. 

11th.—Went to P.’s wedding. Every- 
thing went happily, and everybody 
seemed contented. There was an ex- 
tempore sermon, which began by divid- 
ing itself into three heads; and this a 
little frightened me, but the heads 
proved to be without tails. The service 
itself is one of the best in the Prayer- 
book, being short and to the purpose; 
but it would be better still for a few 
slight changes. For example, the 
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officiating clergyman emphasized a dis- 
tinction between the man’s “plighting” 
his troth and the woman’s “giving” 
hers, which is surely a distinction with- 
out a difference. Then what does “With 
my body I thee worship” mean? And 
might not the wife’s promise be 
brought a little more up to date? 
New women, new promises. In older 
days the woman had to promise to be 
“bonnair and buxom in bed and at 
board.” We like them to be so still; 
but we “hold it not honesty to have 
it thus set down.” Might not the 
“obey” follow the “buxom” into limbo? 
My wish for P. and his wife is that 
they may hit the mean, as in other 
things so in their conjugalities, between 
the extravagant complacency that 
Lamb ridicules and some _ people's 
brusquerie. Of the latter I heard an 
amusing instance the other day, B 
said to his wife, “Why are your dresses 
halt an inch longer than any other 
woman’s?” To which she _ replied, 
“Because I am your wife. Otherwise 
the other women’s dresses would be 
half an inch shorter than mine.” And 
a new string has been introduced into 
connubial controversy by chatter about 
heredity. Two young friends of mine 
were overheard wrangling the other 
day as to whom was to blame for their 
much spoilt daughter’s wilfulness. 
On second thoughts I am not sure that 
we have done altogether well to get rid 
of that old promise. The unsoured 
Milten found in it his youthful ideal: 


Come, thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 
And by men heart-easing Mirth, 


So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 


All moral novelists agree that con- 
duct at board is nine-tenths of wedded 
life. Is it not Anthony Hope who says, 
“Her eyes looked as if they would ex- 
pect too much of me at breakfast’? 
and there is the same feeling, height- 
ened to mania, in Q.’s “You are too fat, 
Lydia,” Yes, “to be buxom at board” 
is to be perfect, and of all boards none 
is so difficult as the breakfast table. 
The old conventual practice of having 





a person to read some dull book or an 
office during the meal might be intro- 
duced with advantage into country 
houses where the post comes in late. 
But for the “obedience?” No doubt 
all males must hold Milton’s theory 
that obedience is their due, but the un- 
success of Milton’s practice is strongly 
in favor of disguising the claim:— 


Therefore God’s universal law 

Gave to the man despotic power 

Over his female in due awe; 

Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile she or lour: 

So shall he least confusion draw 

On his whole life, not sway’d 

By female usurpation, or dismay’d. 
But had we best retire? I see a storm. 


The same chorus in “Samson™ 
enumerates, not without surprise and 
chagrin, all the fine male qualities to 
which the other sex can be impenetra- 
ble, and gives up the puzzle of affinity 
as hopeless :— 


It is not virtue, wisdom, valor, wit, 

Strength, comeliness of shape, or amplest 
merit, 

That woman’s love can win or long in- 
herit; 

But what it is, hard is to say, 

Harder to hit. 


Ladies, I am told, find it no less puz- 
zling to account for the fascination 
exercised by many of their own sex 
who are neither beautifulnor witty. Mrs. 
——’s drawing-room is the rendezvous 
of all the bachelors and married men 
in the country-side, of whom I am the 
least. Why do we go there? Let me 
examine myself. I go beeause she 
makes me feel comfortable and con- 
tented; because she seems to say 
always the right thing, the thing I want 
said to me. She moves like @ goddess: 
in a magical atmosphere of sympathy. 
I go in bruised and battered and resent- 
ful, and feeling all my tale of years, 
and come out like son from Medea’s: 
tub, young and sleek and: self-satisfied. 
I was there when Major Ursa himself, 
the biggest bear in the eountry, was 
lugged in by his wife against his will, 
all bristles, to pay some social debt,. 
and saw him take leave in. less tham 
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twenty minutes, purring like a pussy. 
And now he comes without Mrs. Ursa. 

15th.—There has been thunder about 
all day, and this afternoon some twenty 
good flashes of lightning, but no rain. 
After dinner I was reading, over my 
cigar in the garden, Garnett’s selection 
from Coventry Patmore, which seems 
to contain that poet’s salvage. After 
enjoying my favorite poems I turned 
once more to the very spirited but to 
me incomprehensible piece called “To 
the Unknown Eros,” and found it no 
more luminous than usual. 


It is a Spirit though it seems red gold; 

And such may no man, but by shunning, 
hold. 

Refuse it, though refusal be despair; 

And thou shalt feel the phantom in thy 
hair. 


As I reached that line, though I was 
unconscious of any wilful act of refusal, 
red gold not being much proffered in 
these parts, I felt the phantom in my 
hair—just at the nape of the neck—and 
a very unpleasant sensation it was. 
When I recovered my presence of 
mind, the phantom proved to be a 
very big moth, which had settled there 
and was flapping its wings. I do not 
suppose this is altogether what Pat- 
more meant, but it was an apt illustra- 
tion. It is an annus mirabilis for 
Lepidoptera. 

19th.—_Went to town for several days. 
A flat not far from Victoria had been 
lent us, or I should not have gone so 
dangerously near the stores. But 
probably rooms nearer Piccadilly 
would have been still more dangerous. 
We have been reading aloud in the 
evenings lately Doughty’s “Arabia De- 
serta,” which is a powerful piece of writ- 
ing, though mannered; and a passage 
in praise of precious stones has taken 
such hold of the feminine mind that 
I have been afraid to act as escort in 
shopping thoroughfares. This is what 
D. says: “The Oriental opinion of the 
wholesome operation of precious 
stones, in that they store the mind with 
admirable beauties, remains perhaps 
at this day a part of the marvellous 
estimation of inert gems amongst us. 





Those indestructible elect bodies, as 
stars, shining to us out of the dim mass 
of matter, are comfortable to our 
fluxuous feeble souls and bodies; in 
this sense all gems are cordial, and 
of an influence religious. These ele- 
mental flowering lights almost per- 
suade us of a serene eternity, and are 
of things (for the inestimable purity) 
which separate us from the superfluous 
study of the world” (i. 315). Certainly 
pearls are very beautiful objects, and 
their wearers as certainly find them 
“comfortable” and “cordial;’ and the 
two orthree thousand pounds one has ta 
pay for a necklace may be an exceed- 
ingly good investment into the bargain 
if it persuades us of a serene eternity, 
Conscience would be for once on the 
side of the expense. The lady at the 
Royal Academy whom Sargent has 
painted in her pearls does look to 
have a very tranquil soul, as though 
separated from the superfluous study 
of the world. What pearls they are, 
and what paint! But if I had the money 
to spend I should buy my immortality 
directly of Mr. Sargent rather than of 
Mr. Spink. How good the Chamber- 
lain is too! People may grumble that 
there is not much revelation of charac- 
ter in the face, beyond keenness and 
will; but is there in the living face? 
And to make the eyes big and yearn- 
ing, as Watts too often does, by way 
of “divinely through all hindrance find- 
ing the man” behind them, is not to 
paint a portrait. I meant to spend an 
evening at the House of Commons, but 
the heat forbade both that and the 
theatre. I shall never forget the im- 
pression of Chamberlain’s cleverness 
made upon me one night in committee 
of the Home Rule Bill. He had 
charged Mr. Gladstone with some opin- 
ion which that gentleman indignantly 
repudiated. ‘At any rate my right 
honorable friend the chief secretary 
used to hold that.” “No, no,” said Mor- 
ley, feeling safe in following suit and 
smiling at Chamberlain’s apparent dis- 
comfiture. But it was a trap. The 
forefinger went into the waistcoat 
pocket, and an ominous slip of paper 
was drawn out. “My right honorable 
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friend has doubtless changed his opin- 
ion since — when he said ——” Poor Mr. 
Morley’s head disappeared between his 
shoulders. 

20th.—Sunday. Went to —— Church. 
Service Gregorian, preacher Goriaa. 
At least he thought he was, but what 
he really resembled was an earwig 
endeavoring to extricate himself from 
a filbert, and frantically waving his 
flippers. The matter was what that 
shrewd judge Mr. Pepys would have 
called “unnecessary.” What a bore it 
must be to have foolish imitators! In 
the afternoon to St. Paul’s, where the 
service is said to be the best in Europe; 
but ah, the reredos! How awful for 
three or four venerable clergymen to 
have the responsibility of decorating a 
cathedral! The days of bishop builders 
are gone by, and probably the profes- 
sional architect has it all his own way, 
except for the occasional pressure of 
public opinion. I could not get near 
enough to the choir to judge of the new 
ceiling, but the general color effect 
seemed good. 

2ist.—Stood for some time on the 
doorstep drawing in the electrical force 
of London, and feeling like a mouse in 
oxygen. It is only we country cousins 
who really enjoy London, just as it 
is only Londoners who really 
enjoy the country, and the enjoyment 
on both sides may be a good deal due 
to misunderstanding. A little chap 
from Seven Dials is said to have called 
a lark “a bloomin’ cock-sparrow in a 
fit,” and I may be doing even greater 
injustice to the passers-by when I 
fancy them pulsing with the high fever 
of existence. I am glad London has 
found singers of late. Some very 
genuine poets have not been kind to it; 
“that tiresome, dull place,” says Gray; 
and Cowper is more impolite still; but 
then he was mad. In Kensington 
Gardens I met K. for the first 
time since our disagreement. He 
treated me _ very civilly, like a 
stranger, though we had been close 
friendsfor ten years. That is the worst 
of your idealist; all his friends are 
angels and all his opponents ——; so 
that to cross him is to experience, in his 
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estimation, the fall of Lucifer. He 
sadly lacks humor, or, what comes to 
the same thing, a sense of proportion. 
To console myself I walked round the 
Albert Memorial, and found Hiram and 
Bezaleel an excellent tonic. Tom met 
us in the afternoon at the Academy, 
and took us, as usual, to criticise the 
construction of the hayricks. He was 
much impressed by a picture called 
“Whoa, steady!” wherein were repre- 
sented two plough-horses, the one 
capering while the other stood impas- 
Sive; he vowed he had never seen so 
steady a horse in his life and was deter- 
mined to purchase it, if he could find 
out from the painter where it lived. 
I could not get him to admire Clausen’s 
“Crow-boy,” who was evidently, he 
thought, one of the present soft genera- 
tion, spoilt by too long keeping at 
school, even if he had not got, as he 
suspected, St. Vitus’s dance; La 
Thangue’s duckg, too, very much puzzled 
him. We dined at ——’s, and talked 
about ghosts. L. gave us the only true 
and genuine account of the Glamis 
ghost, in whose room he had slept since 
its happy decease. I told the story of my 
grandfather and the headless horseman, 
and of the ghost who rolls my lawn 
every 29th February. F. had seen too 
many ghosts to believe in them. Shetold 
us how when the clock struck twelve a 
party consisting of an old gentleman 
and three girls used to appear nightly 
in her bedroom. Once she determined 
not to open her eyes, but a strange rust- 
ling all around the room roused her 
curiosity, and when she looked there 
were ears of corn mixed with poppies 
thrusting themselves from behind each 
picture frame. The old gentleman 
seemed much amused. 

22nd.—To my dentist, who gave me 
the laughing-gas, and “charmed ache 
with air; dreamt that I was being 
dragged down through a sea of blood. 
Went to the club to write letters and 
lunch, and recover tone; then walked 
through the park to make calls. How 


rare it is to find ladies in society who 
know what they think about anything! 
They hand on opinions like counters. 
all of which are of equal conversational 
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value. If your ears are long enough 
you may hear the judgments you have 
just expressed, original as you may 
think them, being passed on to Mr. X. 
as the merest commonplace. One 
pleasure of an excursion to town is the 
sight of pretty dresses. In the country 
the dress of the upper class becomes 
plainer and plainer year by year as that 
of the classes below waxes in flam- 
boyancy. Perhaps some ladies push 
the principle to an extreme. One of 
my neighbors while waiting for the 
train at —— station, where she is not 
known, was accosted by a farmer and 
asked: “How many did her master 
keep?” (i.e, how many servants); and 
the —— photographer pronounces it im- 
possible nowadays to obtain an artistic 
picture of any country lady, because 
their dresses fit so ill. Ladies whose 
husbands have made a fortune recently 
and buy a country “cottage with a 
double coach-house,” should be clever 
enough to take the hint. 

The grand jury have returned a true 
bill against Dr. Jameson and his com- 
panions. Popular opinion in England 
seems much less in their favor than 
when the first trial began with cheers 
in court. Even the Times would hardly 
like now to print a panegyrical ode on 
the incursion. But the Johannesburg 
apologists in the reviews make such 
startling admissions, that without 
waiting for the trial one is almost 
tempted to quote Tacitus: “Is habitus 
animarum fuit, ut pessimum facinus 
auderent pauci, plures vellent, omnes 
paterentur,” and to translate—“Such 
was the degradation of Anglo-African 
character, that a monstrous outrage 
was undertaken by a few, projected by 
many more, and tolerated by every- 
body.” 

23rd.—Came down in the train with 
Archdeacon ——. One of Smith’s news- 
paper boys amused me very much by 
pressing on him the sporting journals. 
He told me of a very sharp lad who 
once offered him the World, and when 
he shook his head, explained “Christ- 
mas Number, sir.”” I have no doubt our 
Berkshire breed is very virtuous, and 
it is far from stupid, but one does some- 
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times wish for a little of the cockney 
smartness. It strikes me that “paiper,” 
for “paper,” which must have come to 
London from Essex, is less fashionable 
along the line than it used to be, and 
may quite go out, like the v for w, of 
which Dickens made so much. Driving 
home from the station in the dogeart I 
had an awkward spill. The horse was 
very fresh, and I suspect had not been 
properly exercised. A mosquito (for 
we have mosquitoes) stung him in the 
ear, and he reared a good deal and 
then bolted. In turning a corner we 
upset and were thrown on to a bank, 
William, for his sins, being underneath 
and I on top of him. Luckily a broken 
shaft was the whole extent of the 
damage. 

24th.—Egplicit Education Bill, and 
no one will grieve much except the 
clergy, who in politics may be safely 


disregarded. It would be interesting 
to know the secret history of the 
withdrawal. Was it that’ the 


Education Department, having asked 
for devolution, drew in its horns 
before the fierce attitude of the 
teachers, led by Yoxall and Mac- 
namara? Or was it that Sir John 
Gorst’s skill had not been equal to his 
ambition, and so the scheme was really 
unworkable? Or was the bill faulty, 
from lack of knowledge because the 
right people were not consulted—the 
inspectors by Sir John Gorst, Sir John 
himself by the Duke of Devonshire? 
These are secrets of the prison-house. 
Anyhow, the government’s loss in 
prestige is terrible. Harcourt, of 
course, was equal to the occasion; very 
amusing and sophistical, with much 
sarcasm about the bishops pushing on 
the bill “by hook or crook.” Why not 
“crozier and closure”? We sadly want 
a demagogue on the Unionist side, to 
cite Shakespeare for his purpose and 
make the worse cause appear the better. 
Bacon has an interesting passage in 
one of his essays on the qualities that 
bring success. “There are a number 
of little and scarce-discerned virtues, 
or rather faculties and customs, that 
make menfortunate. The Italians note 
some of them, such as a man would 
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little think. When they speak of one 
that cannot do amiss, they will throw 
it into his other conditions that he 
hath Poco di matto; and certainly there 
be not two more fortunate properties 
than to have a little of the fool, and not 
too much of the honest; therefore, ex- 
treme lovers of their country were 
never fortunate.” 

25th.—Sophia and Eugenia returned 
from Oxford, having gone thither from 
town for some Commemoration festivi- 
ties. S. was much struck by the tame- 
ness of the undergraduates at the 
Encenia, and no less by their want of 
manners on being presented to the vice- 
chancellor for their own degrees. It 
is difficult to find an hypothesis to 
cover both phenomena, supposing 
Sophia not to be merely idealizing the 
past, unless it be the excessive practice 
of football, which may do harm to the 
wit, and certainly tends to roughen 
manners. 

26th.—_Q. has reprinted some of his 
Speaker causeries, and delightful table- 
talk they are. One can read them, too, 
now without the tail of one’s eye being 
caught by some unsympathetic Radical 
effusion. Of course, the literary gentle- 
men of other journals, who know that 
their journalism will not bear reprint- 
ing, turn up noses and take credit for 
their moderation, which is all fair and 
proper. Q.’s criticism has the flavor of 
first principles that one associates with 
Oxford scholarship and _ philosophy. 
For the honor of Oxford I am glad to 
see a protest against Mr. Hardy’s sys- 
tem of the universe, and also an addi- 
tional paragraph on Davidson’s “Ballad 
of a Nun,” a poem that, with all my 
admiration for D., I have never been 
able to read a second time. Q. explains 
that the style on a first reading blinded 
him to the sense. In that misfortune 
he was not alone. On a certain Mon- 
day morning late in ’94 a queue of re- 
spectable middle-aged ladies thrust its 
way along Vigo street into the “Bodley 
Head,” asking for copies of the “Ballad 
of a Nun,” by a Mr. Davidson. When 
the pressure was a little eased, the pub- 
lisher ventured to inquire the cause of 
the sudden demand, as the Saturday 
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papers had not contained any remark- 
able review. The answer was that the 
Archdeacon of had charged 
them on their souls’ health to procure 
it. Dear archdeacon! He knew the 
story from the “Gesta Romanorum” or 
from Miss Procter’s version, and too 
carelessly assumed that D. meant the 
same thing. The one of Q.’s papers I 
incline to regret is that upon Samuel 
Daniel, and for an entirely selfish rea- 
son. Loving Daniel, I should be sorry 
if he were “boomed.” My feeling 
about him is very much that excusable 
jealousy which made Q. himself refuse 
Gigadibs the explanation of a certain 
“Troy” custom. (See the preface to 
“The Delectable Duchy.’’) 

27th._Since my wife and daughter 
learned the bicycle I have found it a 
little difficult to join them in excur- 
sions; so I took the opportunity of their 
going on a visit to hire a machine. The 
broad path at the north end of the 
garden proved a capital prectising 
ground, as it has a gentle slope. I 
learned to balance myself on .he step, 
and then on the saddle, before attempt- 
ing to tread. Then for some time my 
legs kept no pace with my desires, but 
I was not discouraged, and after a few 
days I ceased running into the flower- 
beds. I determined not to show myself 
in the road till I could travel safely 
down all the garden paths, and turn 
all the corners, so that when I went for 
a trial trip I found I had nothing to 
fear, though I felt a little shy at first 
in passing wagons. The roads are 
execrable. This year they should have 
been better than usual, as the District 
Council has taken them over, and the 
contractors have no inducement, as the 
farmers had, to delay mending them till 
too late for the flints to work in; so the 
metal was put on in good time, but the 
drought has made them thoroughly 
rotten again. Down in the vale they 
use granite instead of flints, and if the 
parsons and farmers who compose the 
council would only take to cycling, we 
should soon see flints discarded here also. 
We should see also the hedge clippings 
swept up. What I especially dislike 
about bicycling is the second or hind- 
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wheel jolt after one has kept one’s 
temper over the first. What I espe- 
cially enjoy is the exhilaration of run- 
ning downhill. I find, too, that my 
ideas flow more easily when in rapid 
motion,—this may be a sign of decrepi- 
tude,—but if I descend to register them 
they are gone. Some scientific genius 
should invent a_ bicycle-phonograph 
into which one could talk. 

To bicycle amongst country villages 
is a very good way in which to test 
their ethos. In some places the travel- 
ler is laughed at, or tripped up, or 
stoned, or the children spread tacks 
across the road; in others, perhaps only 
a mile or two distant, he is as safe from 
molestation as in a London suburb. I 
have noticed—and the experience is not 
palatable to my Radical friends, but it 
is this—that where the natives are bar- 
barous it is a sign that there is no 
resident squire or no competent par- 
son. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
EXCURSION IN THE ATLAS 
MOUNTAINS. 
BY WALTER B. HARRIS, 


AN 


To state that the usual delays oc- 
curred in making a start is unnecessary. 
Those who know Morocco only from 
report are probably aware that every- 
thing is “to-morrow,” and that as often 
as not “to-morrow” extends itself over 
an unlimited period of time. So none 
of our party of three Englishmen, much 
less the natives who were to accem- 
pany us on our short expedition, 
evinced the least surprise when “to- 
morrow” extended itself over a couple 
of days. Rather, our surprise was that 
the written permission and firman of 
the Moorish sultan ever came at all. 

We had wearied of Moorish dinner- 
parties, of hot rides in uniform, and all 
the paraphernalia attending a special 
mission of a minister plenipotentiary to 
the Moorish court. Even the delightful 
orange-garden, with its trees full of 
bloom and fruit, had begun to pall upon 
us, and the three of us who could find 
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leisure to quit Marakesh, as the south- 
ern capital of the empire of Morocco is 
called, made up our minds for a jaunt 
to the cool snow-peaks that showed up 
clearly enough through the heat haze 
of the plain. But at length the neces- 
sary letter arrived from the su!’ 1n, ad- 
dressed to the Kaid Sid Madani el 
Glawi, to visit whose castle and terri- 
tory we had, through her Majesty’s 
minister, entreated permission. The 
Kaid of Glawa, as he is usually called, 
holds jurisdiction over a large portion 
of the Atlas Mountains to the east and 
south-east of Marakesh, and it was ir 
this direction that we had decided to 
go. Our reasons were several; we had 
only a short time at our disposal, and 
rather than try any previously untrod- 
den route and fail, we determined if 
possible to travel over the pass which 


| the late Joseph Thomson had crosseé, 
| and which I myself, in going to and re- 


| turning from Tafilet, 


had been over 
twice. With the letter a verbal mes- 


| sage arrived stating that the colonel of 





a regiment and a considerable body- 
guard would be told off to accompany 
us. Of all the incapable and retrograde 
creatures in the world commend me to 
the colonel of a Moorish regiment; for 
pure incompetency to do anything in 
the plains, much less cross the Atlas 
Mountains, he is surpassed by: none, 
save the mounted men he holds under 
his command, and in this bodyguard we 
saw our only obstacle and likelihood of 
failure; so we did the best thing under 
the circumstances and forgot all about 
them. 

The kaid of Glawa being at this time 
in Marakesh, undergoing the yearly— 
often monthly—process of being 
squeezed by his superiors, I delivered 
the letter in person, asked for a couple 
of guides to go with us, and a letter to 
the acting governor, and settled the 
whole business in ten minutes. One 
curious but common example of things 
Moorish, however, was brought to my 
notice—this, that the guides could not 
travel over the first portion of the road 
with us, which led through the tribe- 
lands of Misfiwa, on account of the 
ever-existing warfare between the na- 
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tives of the two tribes in question; so 
I was obliged to name a meeting-place 
where we could pick them up on our 
second day’s march—on the borders, in 
fact, of their own frontier. Otherwise 
their lives, even in the company of 
Europeans travelling with the creden- 
tials we had, would have been in great 
danger. 

So one Friday morning in April of this 
year we sent our caravan out by one 
gate of the city, while we with a couple 
of mounted soldiers left by another,—a 
manceuvre decided upon in order to 
avoid calling attention to the fact that 
by a slip of memory we had forgotten 
our bodyguard. The two mounted sol- 
diers we took with us were carefully 
chosen from the minister’s permanent 
bodyguard,—two harmless, docile crea- 
tures who we knew would obey us, and 
who hadn’t the spirit to object to any 
rash proceeding on our part, had we 
desired to carry out such. Ten mules 
with three servants and four mulemen 
completed our caravan, while two 
mounted tent-pitchers crawled along on 
what might once have been horses. 

Of the first day’s march little need be 
said. The plain on which Marakesh 
lies extends as far as the foothills of the 
Atlas, and over this level ground our 
march lay. There is little worthy of 
notice on the plain itself, though before 
one rises the majestic range, peak above 
peak, until the summits of glistening 
snow stand out in clear outline against 
the blue sky, or are hidden in fleecy, 
white clouds. Looking back toward 
the city, one’s eye is caught by the 
stately minaret of the Kutubfa mosque, 
the sister tower to the Ghiralda at 
Seville. It was still early when our 
first camping-ground was reached at 
Iminzat, where the Wad Misfiwa 
emerges from the foothills to flow into 
the plain; and here, on the east bank, in 
the shade of a luxuriant grove of olive- 
trees, we had the satisfaction of seeing 
our tents pitched and our horses and 
mules turned loose to graze. We were 
not the sole occupants of this charming 
grove, for the newly appointed governor 
of the tribe was paying a circular visit 
to his subjects, and collecting from 





them taxes and anything else he could 
lay his hands upon. No doubt the 
worthy official had paid a heavy price 
for his post, and was occupied in re- 
couping his disbursements. Toward 
ourselves, however, his hospitality was 
extreme, and he littered our camp with 
presents of live provisions, candles, tea, 
and sugar for ourselves and our men. 
The following day we experienced a 
common occurrence in Morocco, the fact 
that our carefully chosen guide didn’t 
know the way! In this case, after hav- 
ing led us many miles astray, the indi- 
vidual in question confessed that he 
was a stranger in the land, and had 
never been there before. Several hours 
were lost in wandering vainly about 
undulating hill country, and it was with 
no little pleasure that eventually we 
discovered a native of the soil, who 
escorted us as far as the spot where the 
Kaid of Glawa’s guides were to meet 
us; and there, sure enough, they were, 
perched on the summit of one of the 
red earth conical hills of which the val- 
ley of the Ghadat boasts so many. We 
had up to this point been travelling 
nearly south-east; but from here our 
road lay almost due south, up the 
stream of the Ghadat. It was not only 
our route that varied at this point, for 
the scenery took a decided change for 
the better, and in place of the corn-fields 
we had been passing through we 
entered a wild romantic valley. From 
the boulder-strewn river-bed the moun- 
tains rise precipitously on either hand, 
for the most part thickly overgrown 
with a jungle of pines, cedars, ever- 
green oaks, lentiscus, and palmeto, to 
mention only a few of the trees and 
shrubs—none of which escape the rapa- 
cious hands of the charcoal-burner and 
woodcutter, to reach any great size. 
But in a country as denuded of forest 
as is Morocco, the scene was a refresh- 
ing as well as a most charming one. 
Above these wooded mountains ap- 
peared the crags and peaks of the higher 
altitudes, many deep in snow. Fording 
the Wad Ghadat near the ruins of a 
bridge, we ascended by an execrable 
path the steep slope on the east side. 
along which the track led at varying 
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heights above the river-bed. Riding 
was at almost all places out of the ques- 
tion, so boulder-strewn and so steep the 
way; so giving our horses to our men to 
lead, we pushed along on foot, our 
caravan animals staggering behind us. 
To increase our discomfort, rain fell 
heavily, and the soil turned to sticky 
clay, into which one sank ankle-deep 
between the stones and boulders of the 
path. But in spite of these incon- 
veniences and the cold, one could not 
fail to admire the scenery by which we 





were surrounded. Heavy banks of 
dark clouds hid the summits of the | 
mountains above us, but below in deep | 
shadow lay the gorge with its noisy | 
turgid stream, growing every moment | 
more and more swollen, rushing along | 
over its stony bed. Here its white | 
course opened out to the hill slopes, and | 
here again it was hid to sight by steep 
precipices of rock. 

All hopes of reaching Zarkten, our in- 
tended halting-place, by nightfall, were 
dashed to the ground, and shortly be- 
fore sunset we called a halt at the 
Berber village of Ait Ghrobellu, a col- 
lection of flat-roofed mud houses cling- 
ing to the steep mountain-side, and 
boasting not even enough level ground 
for the pitching of our tents. But the 
good willing inhabitants soon found 
quarters for us, our men and our ani- 
mals; and while we took up our residence 
in an upper room over a rough half- 
excavated stable, our men found quar- 
ters ina house near by. The roof of our 
chamber leaked, it is true, but on the 
whole it was warm and dry, and cer- 
tainly welcome enough. 

It was here that we heard the first 
and only note of discontent from our 
men, who, tired, hungry, cold, and wet, 
didn’t see the fun of an expedition of 
this sort. The well-fed, well-clothed 
plainsmen were horribly dissatisfied 
with the Atlas and talking in superla- 
tives, as the Arabs are so fond of doing, 
implored to be allowed to die there 
rather than be frozen to death in the 
snows higher up. This prayer having 
been treated with the laughter it de- 





served, they soon recovered their 


spirits, and the sound of merriment and 
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tea-drinking bespoke a change of opin- 
ion. 

We were delayed till noon the follow- 
ing day by the continual downpour, but 
at that hour the sky cleared, and in 
bright sunlight we set out for Zarkten. 
A crowd of village youths accom- 
panied us, on the pretence of helping 
our animals over the ford we would 
have to cross, but really, as they con- 
fessed to me en route, to see us make 
fools of ourselves over their rock-strewn 
mountain-tracks. Their disappoint- 
ment was very keen when they dis- 
covered that we Englishmen managed 
to skip about their rocks almost as 
nimbly as they did themselves; and 
they generously confessed it. We 
found the river at Zarkten flooded, but 
managed with some risk to push our 
animals over, lightened as they were by 
the absence of almost our entire camp 
equipment, for the tents, soaked by the 
rain of the previous day, had become 
too weighty for transport. Nor was 
there any further necessity for them, 
for from here there were houses in which 
shelter could be found for the night. 
Although we had succeeded in crossing 
the main ford, we found it impossible 
to proceed to the fortified castle of the 
sheikh of Zarkten, where we had hoped 
and intended to stay the night, for be- 
tween us and it flowed a deep, narrow 
stream, flooded with the storm of the 
previous night. The shelfkh’s son had, 
however, been warned of our approach, 
and beckoning us not to attempt the 
ford, told us that we should find quar- 
ters in the village half a mile or so 
farther on, where he would join us. So 
we pushed on between the wooded hills 
that surrounded this charming spot, to 
emerge upon a level piece of ground on 
which the main portion of the village 
stands, small, flat-roofed houses built 
of tabfa, the native concrete. Here a 
clean upper room was soon prepared 
for us, while accommodation was found 
for our men and beasts. 

The valley at Zarkten is altogether as 
charming a spot as could be desired. 
It is here that the pines and cedars 
reach their greatest size, though that is 
not much to boast of, for few escape 
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the woodcutter, who naturally selects 
the largest. How finely they would 
grow were they untouched can be 
judged from the few specimens which 
stand near a local saint’s tomb on the 
conical hill above the sheikh’s house, 
which being holy soil has preserved 
them from the axe. Along the river’s 
edge are narrow terraced fields, dotted 
with olive and walnut trees, from 
which the steep slopes of the mountains 
with their thick covering of jungle, rise 
to a great altitude. Here and there 
through an opening views of the higher 
peaks can be obtained, glistening in 
their caps of snow. It was not long 
before the sheikh’s son was with us, 
wishing us welcome and bringing pro- 
visions for the night. As fine a speci- 
men of Berber as one could wish to see 
is this youth, with all the manner of a 
man able to give commands and see 
that he is obeyed, and the walk of a 
leopard. To merely sit and watch the 
quick turn of his head and the flash of 
his eye, to hear his distinct orders, short 
and to the point, was sufficient to recog- 
nize the spirit he possessed. Although 
as yet no hair is visible on his face, he 
has earned a reputation for prowess in 
their mountain warfare, which a single 
look at his movement and a single word 
from his lips are sufficient to assure one 
is well deserved. In peace he is as 
charming as he is said to be valiant in 
warfare, quick and intelligent, ready to 
listen and to talk—in fact, as handsome 
and charming a host as one could wish 
to see anywhere. He spent the evening 
with us in conversation and drinking 
tea, and we shared together the excel- 
lent supper that was brought us from 
his house. A rough trunk of a tree 
stretched across the river some little 
way higher up formed the sole means of 
communication between his strange 
fortress home and the main part of the 
village. 

The sheikh’s house cannot be passed 
over without some mention, for al- 
though the style of architecture in 


which it is built is common enough on 
the southern side of the Atlas, it is ex- 
tremely rare on the northern slopes. 
The main portion of the building, which 
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is constructed entirely of tabia, is a 
high square fortress, with tapering 
towers at each corner reaching a 
greater elevation than the principal 
part. The color of the whole is deep 
yellow, but the summits of the four 
towers are whitewashed. Surround- 
ing this building is a thick wall, serving 
for rooms and stables, which open on to 
the courtyard within. One gate alone 
gives entrance and exit to the castle. 
Although utterly incapable of with- 
standing artillery, the place is suffi- 
ciently strong to resist all attacks of the 
poorly armed natives; and only last 
year, during the local rebellion, it was 
invested for seven days by a horde of 
the Misfiwa tribe, who eventually re- 
tired on the eighth night, finding all 
their attempts at takiag it frustrated 
by the pluck and skilful shooting of the 
little band of defenders. With its back- 
ground of fir-clad hills and high moun- 
tains and its foreground of river and 
olive-trees, the spot is one of the most 
picturesque it has been my lot to see in 
my various travels in the Atlas Moun- 
tains. 

On leaving Zarkten the road ascends 
abruptly until, two hours on, one finds 
oneself at an altitude of some six thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level, gazing 
far down into the valley beneath, while 
opposite and above one, some ten miles 
distant, rises the sublime peak of Jibel 
Tidili. For a while the road continues 
at about this level, only descending once 
to any extent, when the upper reaches 
of the Wad Ghadat, called here the 
Wad Tetsula, are crossed at “Sdk el 
Gurgur” (Walnut-market), a _ pictur- 
esque Berber village with a few narrow- 
terraced fields and some fine specimens 
of the trees from which the place takes 
its name. Charming as the spot looked 
in this spring weather, one could not 
Lelp realizing the sorry plight of its 
inhabitants in winter, when all the 
few cattle they possess, as well as man- 
kind, have to seek the shelter of their 
poorly built hovels for protection from 
the intense cold anc deep snow. Often 
for three months of the year their few 
cows and oxen never leave their stables, 
being fed upon the scanty supply of hay 
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the barren surroundings yield in spring 
and early summer. Yet the people 
seem healthy enough, though living in 
extreme poverty, and a finer set of men 
than the mountaineers could not be 
imagined. Sparely built, with the 
pleasant, open features and light com- 
plexion of the Berber race, they move 
with the agility of the mufion, with 
which they share these barren heights. 
A friendly salaama greets one as an 
Arab seldom bestows upon the “in- 
fidel.” 

Considerable surprise was evinced 
everywhere at our appearance, for the 
Europeans who have penetrated thus 
far into the Atlas can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand, and the natives 
themselves seldom go to Marakesh, the 
nearest spot where Christians are to be 
seen. Even greater was the look of 
pleasant astonishment that shone in the 
face of the wild caravan-men of the 
southern side of the Atlas, on their way 
to the city with caravan mules loaded 
with dates from Tafilet and the oases of 
the Wad Draa. But with them, too, it 
was almost always a nod and a smile 
and a word of welcome, many even 
bursting into Bon jour, the only Euro- 
pean expression that has crept into 
southern Morocco, no doubt from the 
fact that many of the youths of the 
oases go for the harvest season into 
Algeria. 

From S6k el Gurgur one commences 
again to ascend, and in pouring rain we 
reached the foot of the last climb of the 
pass. Then seven hundred feet of toil- 
ing up through deep snow, freshly fallen, 
and in dense cloud, until at last the 
summit was reached, and a rift in the 
clouds to the south gave us a peep of 
our destination—the Teluet plain and 
valley—lying two thousand feet below 
us, dotted with patches of green barley 
and fortified stone villages. Wehurried 
down the steep decline until the snow 
was left behind and we emerged into 
the sunlit level. An hour of stony track, 
now over barren soil, now between 


fields green with young crops, and now 
again past stone villages full of chil- 
dren and dogs, and the great turrets and 
towers of the strangest building in 
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Morocco appeared, and the castle of the 
kaid of Glawa lay before us. The 
gevernorship of this distant portion of 
Morocco has been in the hands of the 
present family for several generations. 
It is, no doubt, the largest of all the 
many divisions of Morocco, but the war- 
like nature of the tribes inhabiting it, 
and the physical aspect of the country, 
render it a particularly difficult and 
dangerous one to rule, and the present 
governor, Sid Madani, himself informed 
the writer that he had never known a 
month during the ten years he has been 
governor that there has not been war 
within the boundaries of his jurisdic- 
tion. What with tribes refusing to. be 
governed and to pay taxes on the one 
hand, and a government that is perpet- 
ually extorting money from him on the 
other, his position is no enviable one, 
nor can the inhospitable and barren 
region in which he lives afford him 
much comfort, for he is snowed up for 
the greater part of the winter. 

One enters the castle enclosure—for 
a double circle of high tabfa walls, de- 
fended by towers, surrounds it—by a 
rather dilapidated gateway, to find one- 
self in a large open square. A second 
gateway in turn gives entrance to a 
second enclosure, surrounded by build- 
ings, for the most part rough stables 
and rooms for the accommodation of 
servants, and tribesmen visiting their 
governor. Above the whole frown the 
two centre structures, blocks of well- 
built masonry much resembling in form 
the old feudal castles of Europe. These 
are composed entirely of stone, and 
flanked by towers of considerably 
higher elevation than the main portion 
of the building. The walls are fretted 
with loop-holes, and windows are to be 
seen only in the upper stories. Every 
precaution against attack has been 
taken, even to overhanging parapets, 
from trap-doors in the floors of which 
missiles can be hurled on the heads 
of the assailants. The summit of 
the whole being castellated, gives a 
most romantic finish to an imposing and 
strange castle. The great scale and 
size on which everything is carried out 
must be seen to be realized. One’s 
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thoughts on entering turn naturally 
upon dungeons and robber chiefs, and 
there flit across one’s memory Many a 
half-forgotten fairy tale of giants’ and 
ogres’ castles. 

Even more wild than the castle itself 
are the bands of men to be seen about 
its precincts, for, travel all the world 
over, it would be difficult to meet a race 
of finer and more warlike appearance 
than the Berbers of the higher Atlas. 
Their costume too, of soft woollen haik, 
so like the Roman toga in style and the 
manner of wearing, covered with the 
black cloak or khenif, peculiar to those 
regions, adds not a little to the general 
effect. These khenifs are manufactured 
in the district, from the wool of black 
sheep, though as a rule a dye is em- 
ployed as well in obtaining the dark 
hue. They are water and cold proof, 
and when the betasselled hood is pulled 
over the head no better protection for 
day or night could be found. As a rule 
the Berbers of the Atlas leave their 
heads bare, or twist a fine skein of col- 
ored silk once or twice round the shaven 
crown, dark purple being apparently 
the favorite hue. True, a small white 
linen turban is found now and again, 
but usually only in the case of such of 
the people as have visited the towns, or 
hold influential positions in their tribe. 
Sandals take the place of the yellow 
shoes so general all over Morocco, and I 
noticed that even the kaid’s family dis- 
earded their slippers for the sandal 
when they accompanied us upon our 
walks. A flat sole of leather, held in 
place by two soft strings passed be- 
tween the toes and over the ankle re- 
spectively, suffices, and a much greater 
speed and surety of foot-hold can be 
obtained than with the loose, flapping 
slipper of the country. 

Our advent at the “Kasbah” was the 
oceasion of a great deal of surprise. 
Probably half at least of the large 
crowd of Berbers collected there had 
never before seen a European, yet their 
manner and behavior throughout were 
dignified and polite. Still it was easy 
to see how general the desire became 
to obtain a glimpse at the new arrivals. 
News had been sent on by the Kaid him- 
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self from Marakesh that we intended 
visiting his domain, but no preparations 
had been made for us, as it seemed 
most improbable to the people in charge 
that we should attempt the pass after 
the recent heavy fall of snow and the 
drenching rain of the last few days. 
That we had done so in spite of 
meteorological difficulties greatly im- 
pressed the natives, whose opinion of 
us was thereby much raised, for an 
idea seems to be general in these parts 
that Europeans are unable to withstand 
the hardships and exertion of mountain 
life. It was not long, however, before 
preparations were in full swing. Black 
slaves, male and female, could be seen 
hurrying to and fro, carrying carpets 
and dishes of food, and after a quarter 
of an hour’s wait in the inner gateway 
we were led to the apartments which 
were to be at our disposal during our 
stay. 

If the rest of the imposing building 
breathed warfare in its every corner, 
our abode spoke of peace; for passing in 
through three separate heavy gateways, 
we found ourselves in one of those 
small walled gardens which are the de- 
light of Moor and Berber alike. True, 
the flowers and shrubs were but little 
to boast of, for the intense cold of 
winter allows of but little flourishing 
there; yet the place was by no means to 
be despised, and what nature had re- 
fused to do in beautifying, the hand of 
man had accomplished. Raised paths 
bisected the garden in each direction, 
a fountain bubbling clear water into a 
tank at the spot where they met. At 
either end of the garden were two large 
rooms, or summer-houses, while smaller 
examples of the same style of archi- 
tecture lined the walls on either side. 
Arcades supported on horse-shoe arches 
gave entrance to these larger apart- 
ments, one of which had been specially 
carpeted and prepared for our recep- 
tion. This room was some fifty feet in 
length by fifteen wide. The walls, 
which were of plain cream stucco, 
boasted little decoration beyond a few 
recesses; but the ceiling above was as 
fine a modern specimen of Moorish dec- 
oation as could be seen. In the centre 
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an oblong dome, boasting all the intri- 
eacies of the favorite geometric designs 
richly colored in yellows, gold, reds, 
blues, and greens, rose to an altitude of 
some twenty-five feet. For the rest the 
ceiling consisted of highly decorated 
beams intersected by gorgeously 
painted panels, the whole springing 
from a painted frieze bearing inscrip- 
tions in Arabic, the upper portion of 
which was in wood, the lower in deli- 
eate stucco-work. Round the doorway 
the same beautiful work in plaster was 
continued, while the lintels were inlaid 
in mosaic of tiles. For furniture there 
were carpets, while a long row of clean 
mattresses formed a divan along the 
walls. Here half an hour later, having 
washed and changed, a repast of many 
cooked dishes was brought us, followed 
by all the paraphernalia for the drink- 
ing of green tea; and with the tray and 
its many appliances arrived the broth- 
ers of our absent host, to whose care 
and good-fellowship we owe the great 
pleasure of our stay at Glawa. 

The present kaid, who is the eldest 
of a large family of brothers, succeeded 
his father on the death of the latter. At 
this time he was only a youth, and 
to-day still looks remarkably young to 
hold so important a position as governor 
of the largest and most turbulent dis- 
trict in Morocco. His brothers, of 
whom I know personally four, are the 
sons of various mothers, and while one 
or two show the light color of pure 
Berber extraction, others are evidently 
the children of slave women. Only one 
of them, I believe, can lay claim to being 
the actual brother of the kaid, and he 
is much darker in hue than the governor 
himself. But whatever their extraction 
on the mother’s side may be, they have 
fully inherited the Berber character- 
istics of good manners, no shyness, and 
skill in athletics and warfare. It was 
upon this last subject, the all-engross- 
ing one in the Atlas, that our conversa- 
tion naturally fell; and from _ the 


young Berber chieftains a considerable 
amount of information was gained as to 
the manner in which war is conducted 
in these regions. A few general state- 
ments must be made in order to render 
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clear the manceuvring of their guerilla 
warfare. Firstly, all the villages of 
these districts, known as ksor (castle), 
are fortified, every village, as a rule, 
consisting of a collection of castles, 
each defended by high loop-holed tow- 
ers; secondly, every man and boy owns 
a gun, and, in a country where it is 
veritably a life fora life, is a ready shot, 
while their upbringing is one of fearless 
courage. A certain tribe or portion of a 
tribe in the jurisdiction of the kaid of 
Glawa revolts—an event of very com- 
mon occurrence. After messengers 
have been sent to demand its surrender, 
and have returned the richer for a 
bullet or two as often as not, the kaid 
collects his own retainers, as many as 
can be spared from his castle garrison, 
and together with a number of the 
local tribespeople, who are kept faithful 
by light taxation and often-recurring 
opportunities for loot, he sets out for 
the scene of action, not seldom leading 
the force himself. With very few ex- 
ceptions these rough troops are all on 
foot, but long and quick marches are 
accomplished by men who since their 
birth have been accustomed to moun- 
tain work. The revolutionary tribe is 
reached, and a ksar marked out for 
attack. 

The material of which these fortified 
villages are composed is easily disin- 
tegrated by the action of water, so that 
where possible some stream or irriga- 
tion canal is turned on, and the walls 
destroyed. But, as a rule, the situation 
does not allow of this practice, and in 
these cases a siege is commenced, unless 
the number of the garrison within 
renders a sudden attack with scaling- 
ladders possible. In this case it is a 
rush to lead the way up the ladders, for 
the loot belongs to him who first lays 
his hand upon it. As often as not, 
especially in important cases, the kaid 
himself sets the example, one that is 
seldom followed by the greedy and 
well-fed governors of the other districts 
of Morocco. Nor is it the small loot to 
be found within that tempts the gov- 
ernor, for of that he has no need; on the 
contrary, it seems to be his inherent 
love of warfare and enjoyment of ad- 
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venture. Once the ksar is entered the 
slaughter commences, and all men and 
boys are immediately put to death—a 
barbaric practice, but a necessary one 
in a country where a life is worth a life. 
‘One man spared might eventually mean 
the death of many of their own rela- 
tions, for he would never rest until he 
had wreaked his vengeance upon one or 
more of his enemies. The women and 
young children are allowed to go free, 
except that now and again a young girl 
is taken as booty; but in this case so 
strict are the unwritten laws of honor 
amongst the Berbers that her captor 
must marry her, and any children she 
may bear him have equal rights with 
those of his other wife or wives. The 
Jewesses captured in this manner are 
untouched, and are returned to their 
fellow-religionists for a ransom, as is 
the case also of the Jews. This ransom 
seems always to be forthcoming, as no 
Jewish community will allow its co- 
religionists to be in captivity in Moslem 
hands. There are large villages of 
these mountain Jews, a warlike people 
themselves, and often known to aid in 
the defence of the village of their 
Berber friends, sometimes themselves 
firing upon the attacking force, but 
more often engaged in loading the guns. 
Such briefly is the manner of warfare 
in the ksar of the Atlas. In the open 
ground other tactics are practised, 
which were illustrated for us by the 
kaid’s brother and their retinue. Great 
skill was shown in the manner in which 
they run from stone to stone for cover 
to fire from, or, when pursued, throw 
themselves full length upon the ground 
and aim. In the case of warfare in the 
open the black cloak (khenif) are aban- 
doned, and a material matching very 
nearly the color of the soil worn in its 
place. One particular woollen stuff of 
fine grey-white and black stripes is said 
to almost render invisible the wearer on 
mooulight nights, and such is in reality 
the case. 

As can only be expected in a district 
where fighting is the order of the day, 
scarcely a man reaches middle-age 
without half-a-dozen bullet wounds in 
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guides who had been sent with us by 
the kaid from Marakesh was possessed 
of no less than five severe scars—the 
latest inflicted of which had rendered 
him no longer the fleetest man on foot 
in the district, a position he was univer- 
sally acknowledged to have held there- 
tofore. 

The first day after our arrival, 
escorted by one of the kaid’s brothers, 
we visited the large weekly market held 
a mile or so away from the castle in the 
Teluet valley. There was nothing of 
very great interest to see, for the dis- 
trict is a poor one, and boasts no man- 
ufacture of carpets or decorative work 
of any sort; but the mass of fierce-look- 
ing people, who eagerly crowded round 
us in their excitement to see Europeans, 
amply repaid us for the absence of any 
curiosities to purchase. A wild horde 
they were indeed, but good-natured to 
a degree, and in spite of the repeated 
efforts of the kaid’s retainers to urge 
them to attend to their business and 
leave us breathing-room, they were not 
to be deterred from the unexpected ex- 
citement of gazing upon the “infidels.” 
Amusing, cheery fellows one and all, 
asking a thousand questions about our 
saddles, our clothes, and ourselves, but 
never a word of impertinence or abuse. 
So great a curiosity were we considered, 
and so entirely was business neglected, 
that we heard in the evening that after 
we had left the market the place 
quickly emptied, and the local mer- 
chants had returned with all their goods 
unsold. After such an uncommon sight 
—unique, I believe—as a Christian at 
the Teluet S6k, it was found impossible 
to return to prosaic bargaining over 
grain and wool and dates, and so all the 
world dispersed to narrate in their 
various homes the phenomena which 
they had seen. 

On the second day of our stay at 
Glawa we were taken for a long walk 
by the kaid’s brothers, three of whom, 
with a large retinue, accompanied us. 
Our objective was the cave spoken of 
and visited by the late Joseph Thomson, 
who reached the kaid of Glawa’s resi- 
dence during his series of explorations 


his body: and as a specimen, one of the | in the Atlas Mountains in 1891. With 
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the exception of ‘two missionaries from 
Marakesh, the occasion of our visit was 
the first time since then that Europeans 
had visited this distant spot. In fact, 
as far as is known, only five Englishmen 
had ever been here before, one of them 
myself. Our walk was varied now and 
again by the setting up of a target to 
fire at, by various athletic performances, 
and by the kaid’s brothers dancing the 
native war-dance in front of us as we 
proceeded. This performance consists 
in the divesting of all superfluous cloth- 
ing, the waving about of a gun, and the 
pacing of circles by the dancers, who 
kept well ahead as we _ proceeded. 
Music enters largely into the perform- 
ance, the dancers singing the solos and 
the chorus being chanted by the re- 
mainder. Though possessing no par- 
ticular charm, the dance was all-suffi- 
cient to show off to its full advantage 
the lithe movements of the young 
mountaineers. A scramble up a steep 
incline brought us at last to the en- 
trance of the cave, which is cut in the 
face of the rock at some height above 
the now dry course of a mountain tor- 
rent. There is little to be seen within. 
The small hole used as a door gives 
entrance to a chamber, from one end of 
which a passage runs for twenty yards 
or so into the heart of the mountain. 
Leading off this passage are rooms, to 
which doors have lately been affixed, 
for the place is in use to-day as a grain- 
store, and a very secure one too in 
troublous times. 

I cannot pass over without noting the 
h.spitality of our hosts, which showed 
itself particularly in the manner in 
which they fed us. From early morn- 
ing until late at night successions of 
heavy meals followed one another with 
surprising regularity. So many they 
were that it was impossible to distin- 
guish breakfasts from luncheons and 
luncheons from dinners. When I men- 
tion that the least of these meals con- 
sisted of perhaps seven or eight large 
eazthenware dishes of food, some idea 
of the stupendous amount put at our 
disposal can be imagined. The least 
heavy of the dishes would contain per- 
haps half-a-dozen fowls cooked with 
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olives and eggs, or roasted with lemon 
peel. Very excellent the cooking was 
too, for the Moorish chefs are by no 
means to be despised. The gaps be- 
tween these many meals were filled in 
with libations of green tea and mint, 
the favorite beverage of the rich and 
poor alike in Morocco. 

But the time at our disposal was 
drawing to a close, and our presences 
were required at Marakesh to take our 
share of the farewell banquets to be 
given to her Majesty’s minister before 
leaving the capital. So one morning 
we bade adieu to our kindest of hosts, 
not without many regrets, and set out 
on our homeward journey. 

There is but little to tell of our return 
to Marakesh. We followed the same 
route through Zarkten to the ruined 
bridge where we had met the kaid of 
Glawa’s men, and thence continued by 
the Ghadat valley to Sidi Rehal, the 
little capital of the tribe of Zemran, 
situated on the plain, at the very foot- 
hills of the Atlas. No adventures befell 
us on the road, and we had the ad- 
vantage too of experiencing glorious 
weather, without a cloud to hide the 
great snow-peaks that we were now 
leaving behind us. From Sidi Rehal a 
fast trot of five hours brought us to the 
gate of Marakesh, and a few hours later 
we had settled down to the routine of 
the life we had been leading previous to 
our excursion to the Atlas Mountains. 





From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SIR HENRY PARKES. 


A PERSONAL SKETCH. 


Although, as the eulogists of the late 
Sir Henry Parkes declare, he was honor- 
ably distinguished among politicians 
for his lifelong interest in literary con- 
cerns, and his genuine, if at times de- 
plorably misdirected, zeal for works 
of art, it is not easy to write of this 
remarkable man apart from his career 
in the Australian legislature. 

With Parkes literature was a mere 
pastime, and art an occasional hobby; 
politics was the real passion as well as 
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the actual business of his life. At the 
melancholy close of his career he is 
said to have remarked that he would 
rather leave behind “the reputation of 
a third-rate poet than that of a first-rate 
politician.” But this must be taken as 
the pathetic paradox of a failing octo- 
genarian, who, in his prime, was 
nothing if not a man of affairs. To Sir 
Henry Parkes, as to all men of his 
type, power was the end and aim of all 
strenuous human endeavor. 

Born a Warwickshire peasant, at the 
village of Stoneleigh, in the year of 
Waterloo, Parkes began the struggle 
of life with the scanty education (if 
education it can be called) of the place 
and period. Whatever this schooling 
may have been, it ended in his eleventh 
year. Breaking away from “Hodge- 
dom,” he, as a mere youth, migrated to 
the midland capital, and became in 
time a turner in ivory in the city of 
Birmingham. Here doubtless his real 
“education” began, at the lathe, among 
his mates in the workshop, and above 
all in the crowded popular assemblages 
of that time of stirring political agita- 
tion, when Reform and the “‘six points” 
made Chartism loom a mighty and 
dreaded thing even in the eyes of the 
conqueror of Napoleon. 

Parkes, I believe, despite all asser- 
tions to the contrary, was never a 
Chartist. But he was an ardent sup- 
porter of Lord Grey’s great Reform 
measure, and his sympathies in all 
matters were with the “dumb millions” 
to whom by birth he belonged. He was 
always reticent as to his early life, and 
it is not possible to speak too positively 
on the subject. In his interesting 
though much too prolix autobiography 
entitled, “Fifty Years in the Making 
of Australian History,” he, to use his 
own words, leaves the first thirty years 
of his birth “almost a blank.” He mar- 
ried a young woman of his own class in 
Birmingham, and finding no scope for 
his talents, or prospect for his family, 
in England, in his twenty-fourth year 
emigrated to Sydney, where he arrived 
with his wife and child, without a 
friend to greet him or even a letter 
of introduction in his pocket. He has 





himself drawn a restrained but pa- 
thetic sketch of his early trials and 
struggles as an obscure and unknown 
colonist. He tells us how he wearily 
tramped Sydney, but could find no 
work, until in sheer desperation he was 
forced to engage himself as a farm 
laborer “up country” at 301. a year, thus 
reverting to the lowly station he had 
so painfully emerged from in England. 
After some six months of this, he re- 
turned to Sydney and obtained employ- 
ment at an ironmonger’s, then in a 
foundry, and afterwards for a while as 
a petty officer in the Customs. Sir Saul 
Samuel, the veteran agent-general for 
New South Wales in London, and in 
former years a trusted colleague in 
more than one of Sir Henry Parke’s 
Cabinets, recalls how as a very young 
man he first met Parkes discharging 
his duties on the Sydney wharf. But 
Parkes was not the man to remain long 
in a dependent post; a letter appeared 
in one of the newspapers exposing some 
alleged malpractices in the Customs. 
and this letter being traced to the 
cadaverous young tide-waiter, he was 
promptly suspended. Resigning his 
small appointment, Parkes opened a 
toy-shop in Hunter Street, Sydney, and 
worked at his craft as a turner when 
the shutters were up. He seems, in- 
deed, to have been a skilful turner in 
ivory, to judge by an excellent set of 
echessmen which he presented to his 
old friend, Sir Saul Samuel, who still 
treasures them among his valued pos- 
sessions. 

Parkes was now once more in a big 
city, and at the centre of things; also 
he was again in the very midst of fierce 
political agitations. The colony, just 
emerging from its primitive penal con- 
dition, and partially released from im- 
perial bureaucratic rule, was the very 
place to arouse the latent political 
energy of the young Birmingham demo- 
erat. 

At this time, too, the late Lord Sher- 
brook, then Mr. Robert Lowe, was mak- 
ing a great stir throughout New South 
Wales and Port Phillip by his crusade 
against the squatters. There could 
never have been much in common be- 
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tween Robert Lowe and Henry Parkes; 
but at this crisis the aspiring toy-seller 
of Hunter Street knew not how to re- 
strain his admiration for the semi-blind 
English lawyer who was fighting al- 
most single-handed the governor of the 
colony, the old imperial officials, and 
the squatter party led by Wentworth. 
Robert Lowe, who was regarded as 
the leader of the Liberal opposition, 
was standing for a remote “up-country” 


constituency; but a committee was 
hastily formed to secure his nomi- 
nation and return for Sydney, and 


despite the fact that Lowe formally 
withheld his consent, they secured his 
return without personal canvass on his 
part or the expenditure of a shilling of 
his money, and in the teeth of an appar- 
ently ali-powerful combination. 

Lord Sherbrooke in later years was 
fond of recalling this, the first real 
electoral contest in Australia, and he 
always spoke of his unexpected and un- 
solicited return for Sydney as one of 
the greatest personal triumphs of his 
political career. But I am inclined to 
think that he, neither at the time nor 
afterwards, ever quite realized what 
an important part the late Sir Henry 
Parkes had played in this Sydney elec- 
tion. However, Parkes, who was not 
the man to hide his light under a 
bushel, was himself fully aware of the 
fact, and always remembered it. 
Writing more than forty years after 
the election, he declares: “I took a very 
active part in the return of Mr. Lowe; 
the address to the electors was written 
by me; and I attended all the meetings 
as the organizing secretary. At one 
meeting I attempted to speak; it was 
my first attempt, and it was, I think, a 
sorry failure.” 

These two remarkable men met once 
again, at least, on the public platform 
(or rather on the top of a disused omni- 
bus) at the Circular Quay, to denounce 
the landing of the convicts then on 
board the Hashemy, lying in view in 
Sydney harbor. By this time, Henry 
Parkes had learnt the use of that 
terrific political weapon, the tongue; 
and, speaking as a working man, he 
delivered one of the harangues of the 
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hour in a strong and bitter denuncia- 
tion of Lord Grey’s ill-considered policy 
of reviving criminal transportation. 

From this time forth, the petty busi- 
ness of the toy-shop and the turning 
lathe in Hunter Street was doubtless 
more and more neglected for the com- 
ing labors and more dazzling rewards 
of the great talking shop in Macquaire 
Street. Parkes in a few years himself 
became member for Sydney, sat for 
various constituencies for something 
like forty years, and was actually no 
less than five times prime minister of 
New South Wales. 

Into all this part of his career—his 
real life-work—I do not now propose ‘o 
enter, But apart from his great and 
manifold achievements in the arena of 
politics, Sir Henry Parkes was an at- 
tractive, if somewhat enigmatical, 
personality. His career from War- 
wickshire peasant and mechanic to 
Australian statesman, and friend of 
Tennyson, Carlyle and Gladstone, was 
in itself remarkable—though, if a Dr. 
Smiles were to set forth all the facts, he 
would at times find it difficult to draw 
the necessary moral for the guidance 
of youth. But this at least will be ad- 
mitted: Parkes was a man marked out 
from the first as distinct from the com- 
mon herd, and though the superior 
moralist may not always esteem or 
even condone his conduct, average 
humanity will continue to wonder at, 
and even admire, such a splendid speci- 
men of human force and vitality. 


The curious reader at the British 
Museum, if he turns to the two bound 
copies of the Atlas, which Lady Sher- 
brooke has recently presented to that 
institution, will find in odd corners of 
this old Sydney newspaper little sets of 
sentimental verses signed “H. Parkes.” 
These are among the first outpourings 
of Sir Henry’s strange and wayward 
muse; for the most part there is little 
to distinguish them from the ordinary 
contributions to the “Poets’ Corner” of 
any provincial newspaper. But Sir 
Henry Parkes, whose egotism was 


colossal, placed a very high value on 
everything which emanated from him- 
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self, and, as his remark about the 
“third-rate poet” shows, he had a 
special weakness for his own rhymings. 
From time to time he collected these 
verses and issued them in thin volumes 
as “Stolen Moments” or “Murmurs of 
the Stream.” This practice continued 
with him to the last, for he was quite 
an old man when, after a long tour 
through America and England, he, on 
his return to Australia, published “The 
Beauteous Terrorist and Other Poems. 
By a Wanderer.” Only last year he 
published a volume of very mediocre 
sonnets. One of the earliest of colonial 
crities, Mr. G. B. Barton, in his “Poets 
and Prose Writers of New South 
Wales,” after paying many high com- 
pliments to Parkes as a journalist and 
leader-writer, thus contemptuously dis- 
misses his verse:— 

‘Mr. Parkes has certainly published 
two small volumes of poems, but they 
exhibit the feelings of a poet without 
an adequate power of expression. He 
has never been able to master even the 
trifling difficulties of rhyme, and his 
versification is consequently as rugged 
as if it belonged to the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We read of great men amusing 
their leisure hours with carpenter’s 
tools, and we never imagine that the 
results of their handiwork displayed 
much skill. Mr. Parkes has amused 
himself with iambs and anapeests in- 
stead of saws and chisels.” 

If this is how the local critics re- 
garded Sir Henry’s poetical effusions, it 
is to be feared that colonial politicians 
and business men treated them with 
still greater contumely. Like Hotspur, 
these bustling persons scorn your “me- 
tre ballad-monger,” and despise notning 
so much as “mincing poetry.” Judged 
by his worst specimens, Sir Henry was 
not undeserving of this sorry treat- 
ment. His lines are frequently halting 
and commonplace; his pathos is bathos; 
he displays no sense of humor what- 
ever, and one is often at a loss to con- 
ceive how a man of his wide, if unsys- 
tematic, reading and great vigor of mind 
could have had so little taste or critical 
judgment as to publish some of these 


verses. 





In “The Beauteous  Terrorist”— 
strange outpourings for a statesman of 
threescore-and-ten—appear & number 
of amatory verses which a_lovesick 
Swain of seventeen might have indited 
to a milliner’s apprentice. Thus he 
passionately exclaims to a certain “Ara- 
bella G., of Sacramento:— 


I love you, Sweet! because ’tis nice 
To cherish thoughts we can’t disclose, 
Because the sunbeams melt the ice, 
Because the bee will rob the rose, 
Because the lark will seek the sky, 
Because the water finds the well; 
I know no better reason why 
I love you, but I love you, Belle. 


The old Greybeard, too, is as incon- 
stant as the sea; for on another page 
we have some even more affectionate 
drivel to “Minnie darling, far away,” 
and yet again to “Inez,” with 


Those honey’d lips, those passion’d eyes. 


One can fancy Sir Edward Clarke or 
Sir Frank Lockwood dwelling on tnese 
love strains, and hew they would pro- 
voke the hilarity of judge, jury, and 
spectators in a breach of promise case. 

When the Sydney Bulletin cruelly re- 
printed them, and especially the last 
verse of “Ragged Jane,” with illustra- 
tions—caricatures of the aged bard 
fondling his various sweethearts on 
his travels—the whole continent of 
Australia may be said to have exploded 
with laughter. “Ragged Jane” is funny 
enough without the pictures :— 


My ragged Jane is rough and brown, 
Her words are few and plainly spoken, 
She never wore a silken gown, 
For her no hearts were ever broken. 


But ragged Jane is true ag steel, 
Her bosom heaves with pure affection; 
A woman like a queen may feel, 
Whose wardrobe will not bear inspec- 
tion. 


To feed the hungry Jane will give 

The biggest half of her own dinner 
And never ask the way they live, 

Nor draw the line *twixt saint and sin- 


ner. 
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She loves all dumb and helpless things, 
The little children cling about her: 

Poor neighbors tell their sufferings 
To Jane, and cannot do without her. 


I would not give my ragged Jane 

For all the peacock ladies going. 

She knows the way to banish pain— 

What she don’t know is not worth know- 

ing. 

Little wonder, when it was industri- 
ously circulated in the colonial papers 
that Lord Tennyson had presented Sir 
Henry Parkes with his poems in ex- 
change for the volume containing these 
lines, that some Sydney wag should 
have exclaimed: “How characteristic 
of Parkes always to get the best of the 
deal!” 

At rare intervals, however, he ap- 
pears to be able to find not unfitting ex- 
pression for the feeling that has seized 
him in a poetical mood. One little 
poem of his entitled, “Solitude” seems 
to express with no little force and 
truth the real inner feelings of a high- 
minded, self-contained statesman—a 
kind of ideal Parkes—aiming, apart 
from all social cliques, at the general 
good. At all events these simple lines 
were greatly admired by Browning’s 
old friend, ‘‘Waring’”—Alfred Domett— 
the epic poet of the Maoris and one of 
the foremost of New Zealand’s public 
men. 

Parkes (no doubt at the time out of 
office) thus soliloquizes:— 


Oh, for some awakening cause, 
Where we face eternal laws, 
Where we dare not turn aside, 
Where the souls of men are tried— 
Something of the nobler strife 
Which consumes the dross of life, 
To unite to truer aim, 

To exalt to loftier fame! 

Leave behind the bats and balls, 
Leave the racers in the stalls, 
Leave the cards forever shuffled, 
Leave the yacht on seas unruffled, 
Leave the haunts of pampered ease, 
Leave your dull festivities !— 
Better far the savage glen, 

Fitter school for earnest men! 


Apart from his own poetical efforts, 
Sir Henry Parkes, to my knowledge. 
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had a very sincere admiration for the 
literature of his country, and, in an 
irregular and desultory way, he was 
what is known as a well-read man. 
When I was first brought into almost 
daily contact with him in London in 
1884, he was out of office, and was to a 
great extent a gentleman at large. He 
established himself in quiet chambers. 
in Duke Street, just out of Grosvenor 
Square, and on my first visit to him I 
said, pointing to the fine corner house 
in the square, “l see you have fixed 
your tabernacle next to Sir Samuel 
Wilson’s mansion.” He did not appear 
to relish this allusion to the Australian 
magnate, who was then chiefly known 
in London as the tenant of Hughenden 
and the occupant of this superb town- 
house. “You mean,” said Parkes, 
gruffly, “next to Sir Samuel’s meus.” 
Many were the conversations we had 
in these rooms on his favorite poets; 
and it struck me at the time that he had 
a peculiar affection for that now almost 
forgotten poet, Leigh Hunt. One day, 
raising himself to his full height, he- 
repeated with fine emphasis and elocu- 
tion the poem, “Abou ben Adhem and 
the Angel,” dwelling on the line:— 


Write me as one that loves his fellow- 
men 


As he resumed his seat he repeated it, 
and said, “That line sums up my reli- 
gious and ethical creed.” And with all 
Sir Henry’s shortcomings, I am sure he 
spoke with absolute sincerity. 

Through Thomas Woolner, the sculp- 
tor, whom he had first met in Sydney 
many years before, Sir Henry Parkes 
became acquainted with Tennyson, and 
also I think with Browning. There is 
no doubt that both theseillustrious poets - 
conceived a _ real liking for Parkes, 
which to my mind says not a little in his 
favor. On an earlier visit to England, 
with the late Mr. Dalley, he had 
brought from Sir Charles Gavan Duffy 
a letter of introduction to Thomas Car- 
lyle; and the grim old philosopher, as. 
well as his keen-witted and sharp- 


tongued wife, evidently grew to appre- 
ciate their strange Australian admirer. 
The truth is that, to literary persons, . 
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Parkes, when out of office, and on one 
of his wandering tours, was a very 
agreeable companion. He never, like 
the general run of politicians, bored 
one with parliamentary jargon and 
“shop” talk; but he bent his mind rather 
to your pursuits and appeared to take 
the liveliest interest in the latest book 
of poems or the best literary article in 
the magazines. He had a perfect mania 
for collecting rare books and curious 
relics of men of letters; and though his 
poems, as I have said, display so little 
humor, his store of anecdote was by no 
means scanty and often very amusing. 
It frequently struck me in listening 
to the endless stories he used to relate 
with infinite gusto, of the impecuniosity 
of Ben Jonson and the financial straits 
of literary men, from Fieldiag to Cole- 
ridge, that one reason for his admira- 
tion of them was that so many of these 
men of genius were, like himself, often 
driven to odd financial shifts. Al- 
though, as a successful colonial poli- 
tician, he accepted titles and other dis- 
tinctions, he was always opposed to the 
acceptance of such baubles by our 
great authors. Over the ‘Tennyson 
peerage he shook his head gravely. 
“Tennyson,” he said to me, “was far 
too great a man to condescend to be a 
lord; he should have gone down to the 
grave, and to all posterity, as plain 
Alfred Tennyson.” 

Two clever, though somewhat contra- 
dictory, critics of colonial men and 
manners seem to have been alike im- 
pressed by the surpassing ugliness of 
Parkes. Sir Charles Dilke, in his 
*‘Problems of Greater Britain,’ ob- 
serves, ““‘When Sir H. Parkes wrote in 
“The Strong Man,”’— 


Like a rock that breasts the sea 
Firm he stood, in front of foes. 

To his friends a sheltering tree 
That in changeless beauty grows, 


he may have been thinking of himself; 
but in person he has been as little 
favored by nature with good looks as 
Socrates or Darwin.” 

When Froude returned from his 
visit to Australia, he was fond of de- 
scribing the appearance of Sir Henry 
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Parkes waiting to receive him at Rand- 
wick Station, Sydney; and he would 
say, with a sly twinkle, “But he is so 
ugly.” Finding that I did not alto- 
gether re-echo him, Froude asked, 
“Don’t you consider Parkes hideous?’ 
I could only reply by saying that I 
should as soon think of describing some 
shaggy old lion as “hideous.” 

Of course, these are matters of indi- 
vidual taste. I confess to be among 
those who regard the portrait of Dar- 
win in the National Portrait Gallery «s 
that of an essentially noble type of 
intellectual man, infinitely more pleas- 
ant to gaze upon than many a young 
Bond Street exquisite. With regard to 
Sir Henry Parkes’s personal appear- 
ance, I well remember the effect it pro- 
duced upon me when I saw him enter 
a crowded fashionable drawing-room 
in Grosvenor Square; afterwards I 
briefly recorded that impression in a 
book, entitled, “Australia and the Em- 
pire.” 

“Standing well over six feet in 
height, with his large leonine head and 
huge shaggy locks now whitened by,. 
half a century of public life, Sir Henry 
Parkes presents a striking and com- 
manding figure. Far from the fashion- 
plate type either in face or form, this 
Australian when seen in the most 
aristocratic of London drawing-rooms 
commands the glances of admiration; 
for his appearance is neither common- 
place nor conventional, and in his man- 
ner there is no vestige of vulgarity.” 


After the rather unkind allusion to 
poor Parkes’s ill-looks, Sir Charles 
Dilke, in his profoundly interesting 
work, adds, with still greater pun- 
gency: “His debts, his poetry are 
powerless to sink him.” I have dealt 
briefly, though perhaps not kindly, 
with Sir Henry Parkes’s poetry; but 
his debts open up an altogether vaster 
subject of psychological inquiry and 
criticism. 

It is surely a strange fact, that in a 
community where success means the 
making and accumulation of money, 
the foremost of its public men should 
have been all his life in debt. Parkes 
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used to declare, in his airy, off-hand 
way in dealing with such matters, that 
all his financial troubles arose from his 
heroic but unsuccessful attempt to 
establish a great Liberal daily paper. 
the Empire, in Sydney; a terrific task 
on which he was engaged for some 
seven years—from 1850 to 1857. But 
it would be much nearer the mark to 
say that this very attempt on the part 
of a man who knew nothing of prac- 
tical journalism or printing, and who 
was without capital or wealthy sup- 
porters, pointed to an inherent absence 
of all commercial foresight, or even of 
any sense of the value of money. 

An old ministerial colleague of Sir 
Henry’s once told me a story of his 
former chief, which struck me as 
eminently characteristic. When Parkes 
was a working man in Sydney, he was 
going home one Saturday night with the 
poor sum of ten shillings in his pocket 
for his wife’s household expenses. But 
he chanced to see in a second-hand 
bookseller’s window a book of William 
Cobbett’s ticketed 10s., and at once 
entered the shop, bought the book, and 

esreturned home penniless. Not only did 
he commit this wild extravagance, but 
in after years he boasted of it! This 
was his way all through life. It is true 
that he had few of the vulgar vices and 
extravagances which make such a hole 
in many a man’s pocket; he drank little 
or nothing; he never smoked or 
gambled; nay, he never even belonged 
to a club. He despised all social dis- 
play, and avoided the expensive hospi- 
talities which leading members of all 
communities feel compelled to incur. 
But if he saw a picture, a rare book, 
or a literary relic, he at once bought 
it whether he could afford to do so 
or not. His friend Woolner trembled 
when he found that Parkes had given 
him a number of public commissions 
for statuary for New South Wales, 
witbovt a vote in Parliament or even 
the consent of the Cabinet. Sir Henry, 
at the same time, generously ordered 
and sat for a marble bust of himself, 
without having any means of paying 
for it. 

Such a man must always be in finan- 
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cial difficulties. Parkes, too, apart 
from his salary (when in office), had, 
in the language of the police courts, 
“no visible means of support.” He 
accordingly adopted the Falstaffian 
method of perpetual borrowing; but, 
like that immortal personage, found 
“no remedy against this consumption 
of the purse.”” Almost his last act was 
the sale by auction of his books, pic- 
tures, and autograph letters, “for the 
benefit of his wife and family.” 

Sir Henry Parkes certainly belonged 
to what Charles Lamb e¢alls the “great 
race of men’—the borrowers—in con- 
tradistinction to their puny victims 
who hoard and save. He even reduced 
his borrowings to a scientific system, 
and when in want of money applied to 
the first friend he met in the street 
for 301. That was his pet figure, and 
many columns of a newspaper would 
be required to print a list of those 
friendly creditors. 

An old Sydney vulgarian of large 
means once said to me: “I haven't 
spoke to Parkes for years; he’s behaved 
very shabby, and I never want to see 
him again. But if he suddenly popped 
round this corner before I could get 
across the street he’d draw 30/. out of 
me, like a magnet.” 

In some cases, of course, he was in- 
debted to individuals for much larger 
sums; and the hostile newspapers, more 
than once, printed. lists of those 
wealthy persons to whom Parkes was 
under financial obligations, and who 
had been “nominated” to seats in the 
Upper House. 

Doubtless this perpetual borrowing 
was at first a disagreeable necessity to 
Parkes, but I think he grew to experi- 
ence a kind of sportive and unholy 
pleasure in it. Certainly Sir Henry did 
the thing in the grand style, like Lamb’s 
friend Ralph Bigod, who “in his perie- 
gesis or triumphant progress through- 
out this island, hath laid a tythe part 
of the inhabitants under contribution.” 
I have, at times, thought Parkes was 
quite deserving of a place by the side 
of that illustrious quartet whom Elia 
so admiringly calls “the greatest bor- 
rowers of all ages—Alcibiades—Fal- 
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staff—Sir Richard Steele—our late in- 
comparable Brinsley.” For, as I have 
said, he too did the thing im the grand 
style, regarding the lender as an in- 
ferior, whose lowly but honorable mis- 
sion it was to supply his own pressing 
needs. 

“Call that a life-like portrait of 
Parkes!” exclaimed one of these vic- 
tims. “Why, the fool of an artist has 
painted him with his hand in his 
breeches-pocket, when in reality it was 
always in somebody else’s.” 

Parkes, in truth, was a man who in 
his inmost heart despised the well-to-do 
successful middle-class citizen. He 
had none of the virtues or the vices of 
the bourgeoisie. He cared nothing for 
the good opinion of bankers and mer- 
chants, and little even for that of their 
wives. Such might wag their tongues 
against him as they pleased; little he 
minded so long as “the people” were on 
his side and his own immediate per- 
sonal necessities were satisfied. In his 
heart of hearts, Parkes, despite his 
Grand Cross and his high offices, was 
an utter democrat, full to the end of 
proletariat sentiment and prejudice 
against “society” and the “classes.” 
Sometimes I think he despoiled the 
well-to-do of their surplus cash, much 
as Robin Hood took from the rich to 
give to the poor—the poor in his case 
being represented collectively in his 
own person. 

Perhaps his ill-assorted marriages 
tended to increase these anti-social 
peculiarities. His first wife was a 
humble Englishwoman, who never at- 
tempted to qualify herself for the posi- 
tion to which she was raised by her 
husband’s talents. At her death, us 
Mr. Henniker Heaton writes in the 
Times, Sir Henry Parkes married his 
mistress, to whom he was very devoted 
until her last hour. At the very close 
of life, only so recently as October last, 
he married his young servant-girl. 
Such “alliances” are, it will be con- 
fessed, not those of a man at all mind- 
ful of his social status. They, like his 
debts, did not, perhaps, affect him 
politically; the mass of the people 


voted for him on public or personal 
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grounds, and cared little about such 


matters. But it should be remembered 
that the more democratic an Anglo- 
Saxon community is politically, the 
more exclusive it often becomessocially. 
Sir Henry Parkes after his second mar- 
riage would have felt easier in London 
than in Sydney, Melbourne, or New 
York. 

Although he affected to despise the 
narrow little coteries which declined to 
receive Lady Parkes, Sir Henry, who 
was a very vain man, bitterly resented 
it as a personal slight. 

A friend was sitting chatting idly 
with him in the colonial secretary’s 
office when a very high and important 
government official was announced—a 
man who was a “somebody” in Sydney 
society. The friend at once rose to 
leave. “Don’t go,” drawled out Parkes, 
in that peculiar, high-pitched, quaver- 
ing whine he affected; “don’t go. One 
of the pleasures of office is making 
fellows like that wait.” 

Not an amiable trait by any means, 
but we should bear in mind all the 
circumstances __ before condemning 
him. 

The end of Sir Henry Parkes’s life 
was peculiarly pathetic. He had lost 
his unrivalled hold over the populace, 
and was regarded by many as a 
“played-out” politician with somewhat 
mischievous and unworthy personal 
aims; while his pecuniary position be- 
came, with advancing years, more and 
more unbearable. Charles Lamb, writ- 
ing so gaily of his “great race” of Bor- 
rowers, omits to depict that sad fifth 
act of the play when such men have 
lost the force and the vitality of youth 
and the power to confront their cred- 
itors and the world at large with the 
old hopeful buoyancy. Still, Sir Henry, 
if less able to cope with angry trades- 
men and other duns, and no longer the 
unconquered gladiator of the political 
arena, was full of courage to the last. 
With the barest pittance, surrounded 
by a young family quite unprovided 
for, he yet, like his friend Robert 
Browning, proved himself “ever a 
fighter” to the last. Responding to the 
toast of his health when, on his 
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eightieth birthday, he was banqueted 
in Sydney, he concluded thus:— 

“In the cause of constitutional gov- 
ernment, I venture to say that men 
will acknowledge that I have labored 
faithfully. With all my shortcomings, 
and all my errors of judgment, I have, 
I believe, devoted myself honestly, and 
with all the ability that God has be- 
stowed upon me, to trying to establish 
the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment in this country, and to raise the 
character of the free people over whom 
it has been erected. But I care to say 
little to-night. The poet Byron has 
said, ‘What is writ is writ.’ May I 
not say in my case, ‘What is done is 
done’? I cannot by any vanity of 
mine make it more,and my evil-wishers 
cannot make it less. Whatever has 
been done is on record, and I may say 
that I am penetrated with the convic- 
tion that it is sufficient to compel recog- 
nition when I am slumbering in the 
grave. Two truths are present in my 
mind every day of my life—that the 
path before me is short, and that it 
leads to certain and unbroken rest. I 
would not live my life over again, or 
a single hour of it, if I had the chance.” 

In these resolute words, resolutely 
spoken, the “old man_ eloquent” 
summed up his claims and took his last 
farewell. Requiescat in pace. 

No mere personal sketch can do jus- 
tice to Sir Henry Parkes. He was, first 
and foremost, a public man—in some 
respects a truly great one. 

That a man with such drawbacks and 
deficiencies—lowly birth, poverty, lack 
of early education, lifelong improvi- 
dence, to which may be added un- 
toward, if not unhappy, domestic rela- 
tionships—should have played such a 
part for fifty years in public affairs can 
only be accounted for by the combina- 
tion of great intellectual capacity with 
an inborn gift and genius for states- 
manship. A. PATCHETT MARTIN, 
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Years ago a young and thoughtless 
man carrying on the profession, trade, 





or business of a free-lance journalist 
presumed to congratulate a friend upon 
the dignity of his position as assistant 
editor of a great daily paper. Those 
were the days when editors were edi- 
tors, when nobody dreamed of assign- 
ing the title of “News Editor’ or 
“Sporting Editor’ to the man who 
divided his time between the scissors, 
the paste, and the noisome and 
oleaginous flimsy, or to the man who 
knocked into shape the effusions of the 
sporting reporter. Those were the days: 
also when to be an assistant editor was: 
to occupy a position of responsibility, 
trust, and power; whereas in these 
times the assistant editor is too often 
nothing better than the editor’s secre- 
tary. The assistant editor and the free- 
lance journalist were not far apart in 
age; they had almost been contempo- 
raries at Oxford: but the man of 
dignified position had a harassed and 
weary look, tired eyes, and a ragged 
beard; and the free-lance was young 
and lusty as an eagle. And this was 
the answer to the congratulation :— 

“My dear X, wait until you have tried 
your hand as an editor, then you will 
know what it is to long for the days 
that are past; you will realize that the 
life of a tolerably successful contributor 
is a thousand times more choice-worthy 
than that of an editor. I used to write 
with pleasure, and to take a modest 
pride in my work. Now I never write 
a line except to fill up ‘white,’ or to 
make an article turn the column. Much 
of my time is spent in spoiling the work 
of others.” 

I was the free-lance, and I owed many 
an obligation to the clever man who 
never altered except to improve; but I 
left him then, sitting with a bundle of 
wet proofs beside him under the glare 
of an Argand lamp; and when I reached 
my club, and told the story to another 
casual contributor, I was quite ready 
to endorse the comment, “Poor A is 
one of those men who never know when 
they are well off.” But since those 
days I have become an editor, and A has 
returned to the ranks of the contrib- 
utors. He came to see me a few days 
ago, full of spirits and good-humor, 
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looking, and avowing that he felt, ten 
years younger, in that he had passed 
“from penal servitude to liberty.” He 
observed also, truthfully enough, that 
the wear and tear of an editor had 
turned my hair grey. 

It is in the capacity of an editor, and 
with the view of proviag that even a 
worm will turn, that I offer some obser- 
vations suggested by the article on 
“Editors,” by “A Contributor,” which 
appeared in the National Review for 
June.t My remarks cannot take the 
form of a reply, because “A Contrib- 
utor’s” disjointed anecdotes do not 
amount to an indictment of editors in 
general. Nor shall I permit myself 
r.ferences to individuals, easily to be 
understood by the public, since, in my 
poor judgment, to speak of an editor 
who is “reputed to set more store by 
the names of his contributors than by 
the quality of their contributions,” to 
describe another as “Euphues Junior,” 
and to pour whole sauce-boats of melted 
butter upon two or three named editors 
(who are not at all likely to value the 
unasked flattery), is to set an example 
unworthy of imitation. Nor shall I 
address my observations to writers of 
experience, who, because they knew 
their business and the limitations under 
which an editor works, never complain, 
and are the backbone of periodicals and 
of journalism. Such men stand in no 
need of advice or of gentle reproof. 
They may not have contributed to five 
daily, eight weekly, six monthly peri- 
odicals, and to one quarterly periodical, 
as “A Contributor” tells us he has. 
Their work, indeed, is performed so 
well, is delivered so punctually, and 
reaches editors so perfectly ready for 
use, that the number of channels 
through which it is distributed to the 
world grows ever less and less. But 
there is another, and that a very large, 
army of writers for the press, and in 
that army “A Contributor” has a place. 
In itaremen and women of all ages, who 
circulate their productions profusely 
amongst editors. A great volume of 
their work passes under my eye. Some- 
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times the manuscript bears the marks 
of many journeys through the post. 
Sometimes it has the ornament of a 
fresh front page to disguise its age and 
its history of misfortune; often it is ac- 
companied by a note, which, to me 
personally, seems touchingly pathetic. 
The writers of these notes ought to read 
Mr. Thackeray’s “Thorns in the Cush- 
ion;”’ so reading they would learn that 
appeals ad misericordiam may pain the 
editor, but must not be permitted to 
influence his judgment. The magazine, 
the weekly review, and the daily paper 
are offered to the public which refuses 
to make any allowance for imperfec- 
tions in the finished production, and 
does not see the heart-breaking plea 
which accompanied it to the editorial 
office. In this same genus of peripa- 
tetic manuscript is a species emanating 
from writers who deserve no sympathy 
atall. They are more irrational and not 
less troublesome than the prowling cab- 
man. He, at worst, confines his impor- 
tunity to wayfarers who appear likely 
to be able to engage him. They, on the 
contrary, waste innumerable postage 
stamps in forwarding to editors utterly 
hopeless manuscripts which, by their 
very tone and length, prove that the 
writers have never so much as wasted 
a thought upon the character and the 
quality of the paper conducted by the 
editor upon whom they design to inflict 
trouble. How many Radical squibs 
have been placed into Tory letter- 
boxes? How many Tory essays have 
been hurled at Radical editors? Why 
do women attempt to storm the for- 
tresses of serious journals with columns 
of so-called gossip, the said gossip 
consisting of stale scandal and rubbish 
about chiffons? All these time-wasting 
insults are flung at numberless editors 
every day. Yet, even at the most un- 
promising contribution, the editor must 
glance, for, in the accumulated mass, 
he may chance to find that pearl with- 
out price, a useful contributor, who, pace 
“A Contributor,” is uncommonly like to 
a black swan. But that is no excuse 
for the reckless want of consideration 
of the general contributor whose con- 
duct gives rise to the suspicion that he 
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keeps a clerk for no other purpose than 
that, with a list of some hundred of 
heterogeneous publications before him, 
he may send on to the next station, so to 
speak, the rejected addresses of the 
morning’s mail. 

After making all reasonable allow- 
ance for the disappointment of unsuc- 
cessful writers, after admitting that no 
honest editor can expect to be popular 
among contributors, the plain fact 
remains that the casual contributor 
does not understand his true position. 
His demands are frequently unreason- 
able, and there need be little hesitation 
in saying that he receives far more con- 
sideration than he deserves. “Not to 
answer a civil letter on business is 
at once ill-bred and unbusinesslike, 
whether the recipient occupies an 
editorial chair or not.” So writes “A 
Contributor;”’ but the observation is 
unsound and absurd. In my private 
capacity, I receive, every day, civil and 
even fulsome letters on business, offer- 
ing to lend me money, to sell me cigars, 
wine, baby’s socks and a_ thousand 
things. The writers offer me something 
I do not require or cannot afford to buy; 
and I answer, as no doubt “A Contrib- 
utor” answers, by silence. In strict 
logic the uninvited contributor stands 
in precisely the same position as the 
volunteer money-lender. When _ un- 
asked he sends his goods on approval, 
in the face of a notice to the effect that 
rejected articles cannot be returned, he 
stands in the same position as the 
tobacconists who send out sample boxes 
of cigarettes. But he obtains far more 
courteous treatment than is accorded 
to the tradesman. An attempt, at the 
least, is made to read the most ill- 
written manuscript; sometimes it is 
even sent up to the printers in the faint 
hope that, after they have wrestled 
with it, the meaning of the scrawl may 
be extracted. If it be rejected, it is 
aimost invariably returned, whether 
stamps have been enclosed or not. 
Such is the practice of nearly all 
reputable publications; there are, how- 
ever, a few exceptions in the shape of 
papers which give distinct notice that 
they will not take the trouble to return 





unsuitable contributions. These papers 
are perfectly well-known, their rule of 
business is strictly honest, and the man 
who runs the risk of submitting articles 
to them and loses his venture has none 
but himself to blame. Most editors, 
however, return that which they cannot 
use, and when they fail to do so, the 
reason is one out of three. The first is 
the most common: the contributor has 
not affixed his name and address to the 
manuscript, and as the pretty note ex- 
plaining the virtues of the article which 
came at the same time has been de- 
stroyed, nobody knows to whom the con- 
tribution belongs. I have scores of 
articles in a cupboard to which this 
statement applies. The second reason 
is less common, but not rare. It is to be 
found in the persistency with which 
some writers continue to submit articles 
after they have been requested to dis- 
continue the practice. The third reason 
is that articles are sometimes retained 
because, in holiday time, when good 
writers are lazy, it may be necessary to 
use matter of slightly inferior quality. 
But contributors go beyond all limits 
of reason when they demand that the 
question whether their work shall be 
accepted or rejected and returned shall 
be decided within a limited period of 
time. The organ over which I have the 
honor to preside is not of daily appear- 
ance; but there is not a moment to spare 
on press day, as a contributor with any 
sense in his head must know full well. 
Yet it is not at all rare for me to receive 
a great roll of paper on press day, and 
when I open it a few days later, to find 
that it contains a request, or blunt de- 
mand, that the offered contribution 
shall be sent back by return of post if 
not accepted. From “A Contributor’s” 
point of view, I suppose, I ought to be 
penitent; but in truth I feel not a pang 
of remorse in the matter. The editor 
is not the servant of the contributor, but 
of him concerning whom the writer of 
the article under consideration observes 
generically “the proprietor is a com- 
mon trader, whose profoundly commer- 
cial instincts are the curse of honest 
journalism.” Here is fine highfalutin 
nonsense for you, written by a man, or 
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a woman, who, after writing for twenty 
publications, after taking all the money 
he could obtain for his work, and taking 
payment twice on one occasion, always 
turns round and bites the hand that fed 
him. 

Of some of the minor grievances of 
“A Contributor” it is unnecessary to 
speak at any length. He is pleased to 
object to the various ways in which 
editors do their work. Euphues Junior, 
he tells us, used to “sprinkle the pages 
of his contributors” with peculiar 
phrases, tricks, and mannerisms. That 
is true enough, but it has to be observed 
that the editor thus described applied 
this method consistently and with the 
set purpose of giving unity of tone to 
his paper, that his practice was well- 
known in the literary world, and that 
his regular staff held him in an affec- 
tionate esteem which did honor to him 
and to them. When the casual contrib- 
utor objected to the process a very 
simple and obvious course was open to 
him. But a contributor cannot pocket 
his money and expose his bleeding heart 
at the same time, any more than he can 
introduce his wife to an old love and 
talk of blighted affections. ‘A Contrib- 
utor” objects also to little Gudgeon—I 
may be Gudgeon for all I know—whose 
“alterations are conceived in a niggling 
mood and designed to water down any 
spirit shown by the contributor to a 
standard of general feebleness.” Per- 
haps Gudgeon discovered that some con- 
tributors mistook vulgarity for spirit; 
and certainly most of us will agree with 
Gudgeon in insisting upon “grammat- 
ical precision or something of that 
kind.”” Gudgeon also seems to have dis- 
trusted “A Contributor’s” accuracy; 
and Gudgeon appears to have been 
justly suspicious, for the aggrieved one 
complains of another editor, who left 
him to himself, mistakes and all, and 
commends the Times for improving his 
work by suppressing indiscreet words, 
inserting fresh paragraphs, and rear- 
ranging stops. This confession does 
not leave the firm conviction that “A 
Contributor” is a finished or perfect 
writer. He is the kind of man who 
must expect to see the fruit of his labor 





altered, more or less, by various editors 
according to their individual tastes; but 
he is quite right in saying that, in 
signed articles, obvious slips only ought 
to be touched by the editorial hand. 

The man or woman, who has written 
for twenty publications has, like our old 
friend “one who has fired twenty thou- 
sand shots at marks,” some sound ad- 
vice to give to the beginner. By all 
means let him who would make his way 
in that part of the literary kingdom 
over which editors reign eschew iutro- 
ductions as he would poison. Espe- 
cially let him avoid introductions given 
by one editor to another. In such 
cases the second editor thinks the first 
a bore, for good contributors are not to 
be picked up by the wayside, and the 
editor who finds one has a pretty way 
of keeping him to himself. So, in nine 
cases out of ten, the introduced is sus- 
pected by the introducee of being a 
nuisance of whom the introducer wishes 
to be rid. This suspicion is an obstacle 
to the introducee at the outset, and if 
he overcomes it by submitting a sound 
and acceptable article, he does no more 
than he might have done just as well by 
submitting the article in the first in- 
stance. In fact, there is always a 
market for good wares, and they stand 
in no need of the puff preliminary; nay, 
they have a better chance without it. 
With commonplace stuff, of course, the 
market is glutted, and circumstances 
will sometimes compel the publication 
of a good deal of it. But the beginner 
must not delude himself into the belief 
that his commonplace productions will 
secure the honor of print for many a 
long day, for men who have done good 
work in the past and will do good work 
in the future have, it is submitted very 
properly, a stronger call on the editor. 
In short, the new man must be satisfied 
that he has something of striking merit 
to offer if he hopes to hear that it has 
been accepted. On this point, however, 
he rarely feels difficulty. His satisfac- 
tion with his own work, he usually calls 
it craftsmanship, is instinctive. 

The advice to eschew personal visits 
is also wisely given by “A Contributor.” 
On a great daily journal no doubt daily 
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consultation is necessary between the 
leader-writers and the editor. But that 
is because the policy of the paper on 
this question or that has to be settled 
in view of the most recent news in the 
world of politics. Occasional inter- 
views are necessary between editor and 
leader-writers on weekly publications; 
but here there is more time than in the 
case of the daily paper, and most of the 
consultation is done by correspondence. 
But with this kind of article the be- 
ginner has no concern, and he will be 
wasting his time by attempting to force 
an entry into the leading columns with 
any political article before he is invited. 
Nor will he be so invited until he has 
proved his capacity by writing forcibly, 
gracefully, and judiciously upon matters 
of minor importance; and, when the 
invitation comes, he will be well 
advised to remember that the work into 
which he is about to plunge is far more 
difficult and far more dangerous to his 
reputation than that on which he was 
engaged before. 

It follows that there is no reason why 
the contributor or would-be contributor 
should attempt to see the editor— 
whether he is likely to succeed or not is 
another matter—in the first instance. 
And there are a good many reasons why 
he should not make the attempt. Every 
editor, when he is at his office, is full of 
occupation. He has a vast amount of 
correspondence to read, many letters to 
answer, many schemes to think over, 
books to send out for review, subjects of 
leading articles to select, the policy of 
the paper to settle, proofs to read, man- 
uscripts to sit in judgment upon. The 
caller may be the very man whom the 
editor would be delighted to meet at the 
elub or at dinner; in the office he is for 
the most part an unmitigated bore, and, 
erperto crede, he, or she, is uncommonly 
difficult to get rid of. The busy men 
and women, the writers who are 
established, have no time to spare for 
calls, and are able to realize that the 
penny post operates with punctuality 
and despatch. But to the writers, or 
embryo-writers, who are at a loose end, 
time is a matter of no importance. 
Having no occupation, or next to none, 
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they will travel miles to see the editor, 
and to him, having caught him, they will 
discourse gently upon golf, or bicycling, 
or literature in general, or on their 
family history. In time, perhaps after 
ten minutes, perhaps after half an hour, 
and when the victim is beginning to 
fiddle with the door-handle, the con- 
tributor suggests a subject, and, unless 
it is too manifestly ridiculous, the 
editor says he would like to see the 
article, and will be glad to have it sub- 
mitted. In effect no advance has been 
made, for the article might have been 
submitted without all this trouble, and 
for “middles” almost any subject will 
serve if it is treated skilfully. The 
treatment is the beginning and the end 
of the whole matter. Roast Pig, Letts’s 
Diary, Ribbons, do not sound the most 
promising subjects in creation, but 
Charles Lamb and Mr. Thackeray 
wrote about them, and could have 
written on any conceivable topic in a 
manner to charm the world. 

But this is parenthesis. Let us return 
to the contributor. Having obtained 
this permission to write, which he never 
required, he proceeds to suggest con- 
fidently that a few books, books upon 
which the authors have lavished end- 
less labor and such ability as they 
possessed, should be entrusted to him 
for review. That attack parried, he 
invites the editor to appoint him dra- 
matic critic in ordinary, but the request 
is received coldly. The fact is, that 
to ask for books to review, or to volun- 
teer for dramatic criticism, is the mark 
of the amateur. At last the visitor is 
induced to go, the editor wades through 
a page of manuscript. and, as he turns 
to the next, a fresh visitor is announced. 

It is a weary business, and the late- 
comers must not complain if they meet 
with curt answers. Any man or 
woman who has to listen to half-a-dozen 
folks in succession blowing their own 
trumpets—to be sure, poor souls, if they 
did not blow them there would be no 
braying of trumpets at all—is liable to 
grow short in the temper. And to this 
trumpet-blowing there is no limit. One 
contributor, who had written a little for 
me, observed complacently that it 
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would be delightful to see my publica- 
tion brilliant in every line, and that he, 
or she (cart-ropes would not draw the 
sex from me) could ensure that by writ- 
ing more for me. Another, after some 
offered manuscript of which I had the 
hardihood to disapprove had been re- 
jected, was pleased to say that I had a 
supreme contempt for youth and 
originality. Another has complained of 
the refusal of a contribution on the 
ground that it was quite up to his usual 
standard. No doubt it was, but he for- 
got that there was a standard of excel- 
lence also. In nine cases out of ten the 
volunteer will criticise, crudely, but 
with virulence, an article that has ap- 
peared recently. In such cases it is my 
invariable practice to reply that I wrote 
the article in question with my own 
hand. This answer is not always true; 
though it has been true on occasion; 
but it is always effective, is, indeed, the 
only deadly repartee to what, in my 
firm opinion, is an act of gratuitous 
insolence. Sometimes I wonder 
whether these visitors of mine go away 
thinking that their cause has been ad- 
vanced. 

In etfect, after want of consideration, 
illegible hand-writing, writing four 
times as much as they are asked to, 
using technical or foreign phrases 
which they do not understand and 
somebody else has to verify, and incor- 
rigible unpunctuality, the worst fault 
of bad contributors—good contributors 
have no faults—is an almost incredible 
vanity. That vanity is, I understand, a 
mark of the artistic temperament, and 
I know I once made an enemy for life 
of a flautist (quite deliberately, for I 
loathed his instrument) by telling him 
that another man could play the flute. 
Certainly that particular characteristic 
of the artistic temperament seems to be 
acquired with considerable ease, and, 
once acquired, to be ineradicable. You 
may detect it, for example, in the first 
two pages of “A Contributor’s” article. 
I extract his words:— 


There is only one editor whom I should 
like to kick. He directs the destinies of a 
famous periodical, and his name is known 
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far and wide. I offered him an article on 
a subject of current interest. He took it, 
and kept it until it was too late for me to 
place the thing elsewhere at the time. 
Then he sent it back, but meantime he had 
appropriated my idea and had got some 
one else, supposed to be an authority, to 
write another article on the same subject. 
He may be an honorable man, and this 
manceuvre may have been within his 
rights, but according to my notions it was 
a dirty trick, entirely opposed to the un- 
written law of honorable journalism, 
which scrupulously respects property in 
ideas. He was quite at liberty to reject 
my contribution, and even to commission 
some one else to do the same thing, but 
then he should have told me so at once, 
and not have kept me out of the market 
until it was too late to compete with him 
in the pages of a rival. Subsequently I 
did publish my article elsewhere, and had 
the satisfaction of knowing that it at- 
tracted a good deal more attention than 
his substitute, which was, indeed, very 
poor stuff, written to order and in a hurry 
by a man who had really nothing to say. 


As to the kicking, as I once told a 
blustering peer who asked me whether 
kicking an editor was as expensive as 
running a theatre (he had tried both 
with signal ill-success), a good deal 
depends on the size of the editor. But 
the point for consideration is the vanity 
of “A Contributor.” He offered an 
article “on a subject of current inter- 
est.” The editor did not publish it, re- 
turned it after a time, and published 
another article on the same subject. 
The other article was “very poor stuff, 
written to order and in a hurry by a 
man who had really nothing to say.” 
“Poor stuff” is “A . Contributor’s” 
opinion, “written to order and in a 
hurry” is a mere guess in the dark, and 
“A Contributor” secured publication 
elsewhere, so he had nothing to com- 
plain of. Yet he complained that his 
“idea” was appropriated. What idea? 
Surely not the subject, for no man can 
presume to claim the monopoly of a 
subject of current interest; surely, also, 
not the idea contained in “A Contribu- 
tor’s” article, for the second article was 
“very poor stuff,” written “by a man 
who had really nothing to say,” 
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whereas he would clearly have pos- 
sessed a mine of ideas if he had seen 
“A Contributor’s” masterpiece. In fact, 
“A Contributor’ contradicts himself 
many times over. Strange, however, 
as it may seem, this complaint is not 
unusual. In very young days I have 
been disposed, but never quite foolish 
enough at last, to make it in relation 
to essays that have failed. But it has 
always seemed to me unwise, and cal- 
culated to expose me to hatred, ridicule, 
and contempt. Later experience, how- 
ever, shows me that it is far from being 
rare for the suggestion to be made, 
sometimes in very abusive terms. 
There is, however, a plain truth which 
may be impressed upon the small fry 
of contributors. In subjects of current 
interest it is farcical that any man or 
woman should claim copyright. It is, 
indeed, difficult, impossible to me, to 
conceive any subject ancient or modern, 
interesting or uninteresting, with whiecn 
any writer can claim an exclusive right 
to deal; nor can he require such a right 
by sending an article to an editor. If 
Jones offers me an article on the Edu- 
eation Bill, or China and Japan, or 
shipwrecks, or what you will, may I not 
direct Robinson to take the subject in 
hand? The very suggestion that the 
“unwritten law of honorable journal- 
ism” prohibits me is childish. Of 
course, if I gave Robinson the article 
by Jones to read before he wrote, the 
matter would carry a different com- 
plexion. But even if editors were 
knaves, they would not dare be guilty of 
this dishonesty; for Robinson would 
protest. Again, as there is no copyright 
in subjects, though there may be a 
moral copyright in the method of treat- 
ing them, so there is no monopoly of the 
commonplace and the obvious; and it is 
to this lamentable truth that half the 
literary coincidences of history are due. 
It is difficult, perhaps, for the esteemed 
contributor to realize that the com- 
ments which he deemed sage, and the 
criticism which seemed to him acute 
and original as he wrote, are precisely 
the comments and the criticism which 
every man of ordinary intelligence 
would offer on the same topic. But 
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editors, to their sorrow, find by expe- 
rience that there is a weary monotony 
in the originality and the sapience of 
many contributors. 

AN EDITOR. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
SOME CURIOUS DUELS. 

The duelling hero of the first years: 
of the century in France was the Mar- 
quis Merle de Sainte-Marie, whose en- 
counters were almost incessant. One 
of his “affairs of honor’ was so silly 
that it helped to set in motion the cur- 
rent of ridicule which has made duel- 
ling a pastime so much less honorable 
than it once was. One day another 
famous duellist, Pierrot d’Isaac, came 
to see his friend the Marquis Merle de 
Sainte-Marie. It should, perhaps, be 
explained that in French pierrot means 
sparrow, and merle means blackbird. 
“Marquis,” said D’Isaac, “I am a 
Bonapartist and you are a Royalist. 
Moreover, I am the sparrow and you 
are the blackbird. Doesn’t it strike you 
that there is one bird of us too many?” 
“It does, precisely,” said the marquis. 
“My choice is pistols, and, as is appro- 
priate for birds of our species, let us 
fight in the trees.” As if it were not 
a sufficiently ridiculous thing that one 
man should challenge another because 
his name was Sparrow and the other 
Blackbird, the duel was actually fought 
from trees, the seconds standing on the 
ground below. The pistols were fired 
at the signal. There was a rustling 
among the leaves of one of the chestnut- 
trees. It was Pierrot d’Isaac, who, 
wounded severely in one leg, came 
tumbling to the ground—“just like a 
ripe chestnut,” said one of Sainte- 
Marie’s supporters. Fortunately he 
caught hold of one of the lower branches, 
and was helped to the ground by his 
seconds. At this point the marquis 
began to chirp triumphantly, imitating 
the song of the blackbird. This was 2 
fresh insult, to be atoned for in but one 
way; and D’Isaac waited for his wound 
to recover, only to challenge Sainte- 
Marie for the chirp. This time there 
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was nothing amusing about the duel. 
It was fought with swords, and Sainte- 
Marie was badly wounded; the Sparrow 
had avenged himself on the blackbird. 
The funniest meeting in the entire 
chronicles of duelling was, perhaps, 
Moore’s encounter with Jeffrey, the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, upon 
which occasion the pistols were found 
to be loaded with paper pellets! Hood’s 
epigram upon this “affair of honor’ is 
worth quoting. It is as follows:— 


When Anacreon would fight, as the poets 
have said, 
A reverse he displayed in his vapor, 
For while all his poems are loaded with 
lead, 
His pistols were loaded with paper. 
For excuses Anacreon eld custom may 
thank, 
The indulgence don’t let him abuse; 
For the cartridge, ’tis known, is always 
made blank 
That is fired away at reviews! 


Very nearly as funny as this was the 
duel recently fought in front of the 
Antwerp railway station. It was cer- 
tainly of an original character. Two 
gentlemen from Liége, after a hard 
day’s sightseeing, refreshed themselves 
so effectively atacafé,that from beer to 





brandy, and from arguments to insults, | 


they came to blows. Blood alone could 
wash away the stain of their mutual 
affronts; but as deadly weapons were 
not kept on the premises for the use of 
customers, the proprietor of the café 
suggested that, as the street was de- 
serted, they should annihilate each 
other with “douches,” and he handed 
to each a portable water-pipe! Cold 
water being anything but an exciting 
medium, the combatants, after a 
thorough drenching, shook hands, and 
hurried to change their garments. 

One way of combating an evil practice 
is to make it look ridiculous. It was by 
this means that duelling was stopped in 
a certain district of Kentucky some 
fifty years ago. At this time a travel- 
ling preacher named Bowman—a 


strong, muscular fellow—was conduct- 
ing some services in Kentucky. At one 
of his meetings a well-known desperate 
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character created a disturbance, and 
being publicly rebuked by Bowman, 
sent him a challenge to fight. Bowman, 
as the challenged party, had the choice 
of weapons. He selected a half-bushel 
of Irish potatoes, as big as his fist, for 
each man, and stipulated that his op- 
ponent must stand fifteen paces distant, 
and that only one potato ata time should 
be taken from the measure. The des- 
perado was furious at being thus 
freshly insulted, and made an indig- 
nant protest; but Bowman insisted 
upon his rights as the challenged man, 
and threatened to denounce the des- 
perado as a coward if he failed to come 
to time. As there was no way out of 
the fix but to fight, the desperado con- 
sented. The encounter took place on 
the outskirts of the town. Almost 
everybody in the place was present to 
see the fun. The seconds arranged the 
two men in position, by the side of each 
being a half-bushel measure filled with 
large hard Irish potatoes. Bowman 
threw the first tuber; it struck his 
opponent, and flew into pieces. A yell 
of delight went up from the crowd, 
which flurried the desperado, and his 
potato flew wide of the mark. Bowman 
watched his chance, and every time his 
opponent stooped for a potato, another 
hit him in the side. The desperado was 
struck about five times, and then the 
sixth potato took him in the short ribs, 
knocking the wind completely out of 
him, and doubling him up on the grass. 
The people were almost crazy with 
laughter, but Bowman looked as sober 
as if he had just been preaching a 
funeral sermon. The desperado was 
taken home and put to bed, and there 
he stayed for more than a week before 
he recovered from the effects of his 
Irish potato duel. That was the end of 
duelling in the Kentucky region. 
Duelling is, indeed, not without its 
comic incidents. Only a few years ago 
a sensible young Irishman, who was 
visiting Spain, was, for some imaginary 
insult, challenged by a noble hidalgo. 
The matter was referred to seconds, 
that of the Irishman being a fun-loving 
attaché of the British Embassy at Ma- 
drid. Asthe challenged party, the son of 
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Erin had the choice of weapons, and 
turned up on the ground with a pair of 
shillelaghs, which he swore were the 
national weapons of his country, the 
only ones he was used to. Needless to 
say, that duel never came off. 

Not so leng ago a fatal duel with 
umbrellas was recorded. A certain M. 
Titard, a Parisian journalist, had found 
a lady friend of his at a tavern in com- 
pany with one of his rivals. Warm 
words ensued, and the trio adjourned to 
the lady’s apartments, where the two 
men fought with umbrellas. From the 
nature of his injuries it appeared that, 
after one of his eyes was forced out of 
the socket, Titard’s rival stamped upon 
his face and forehead with heavy boots, 
breaking the frontal bone, and destroy- 
ing the sight of the other eye. The un- 


fortunate journalist ultimately died 
from inflammation of the brain. 
Several curious duels have been 


fought in the dark. One such took 
place at Cassala, the combatants being 
an actor named Rossi and a gentleman 
whom Rossi had offended during the 
course of a performance at the theatre. 
It was arranged that the duel should 
take place at Rossi’s hotel, without the 
usual formality of seconds; but the 
landlord raised objections, and de- 
manded that the stranger should leave 
the house. Atlastit was agreed thatthe 
lights should be extinguished, so as to 
cheat ‘“‘mine host’ into the belief that 
Rossi was left alone. “It will be easy 
for us to aim by the sparks of our 
cigarettes,” said the actor. So the 
lights were put out, and a few minutes 
later two loud reports rang through the 
hotel. The landlord rushed into the 
room to find his worst fears confirmed. 
Rossi had escaped injury, but his an- 
tagonist lay with a shattered shoulder- 
blade. 

In the first year of the century a duel 
in the dark arose out of a debate in 
Parliament. The leading speakers were 
Isaac Corry and Henry Grattan, and 
the debate culminated in Corry remark- 
ing that Grattan, instead of addressing 
him, should, if he had his deserts be 
arraigned atafelon’sbar. The two men 
had no sooner left the House than a 
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meeting was arranged, and although it 
was pitch dark, the duel was fought, 
with the result that Corry received a 
severe wound in the left arm. 

On January 26, 1765, Lord Byron, a 
grand-uncle of the poet, killed his friend 
and neighbor, Mr. Chaworth, in a duel 
at the Star and Garter tavern, which 
stood on the site of the present Carlton 
Club. The two men fought, without 
witnesses, in a room lit only by one 
rushlight, and there was a suspicion of 
foul play which drove Lord Byron out 
of society. He retired to Newstead, 
and having served, in his youth, as 
lieutenant under Admiral Balchen, he 
spent the remainder of his days in con- 
ducting sham fights on the lake, be- 
tween two “baby-forts” that he had 
built on the shore and a little vessel he 
had brought on wheels from the coast. 

There is a case on record of a duel 
having been fought from balloons. It 
was in 1808, and the combatants, two 
I'venchmen, had been so unfortunate as 
to fall deeply in love with the same 
lady. The latter was unable to decide 
which of the two she preferred, and 
could only promise to marry whichever 
of them came off victorious in a per- 
sonal encounter. After some considera- 
tion, the young men agreed to fight in 
the air, and on the appointed day two 
balloons - went up, each carrying a 
duellist with his second. The shots 
were to be fired at the balloons, not at 
the occupants, and the result was that 
one was hit and immediately collapsed, 
the occupants being. of course, killed 
by the fall. 

Another extraordinary duel, which at 
the time created immense sensation, 
was one in which the decision was 
arrived at, not by swords or pistols, but 
by means of a deadly poison. The men 
—who, it is hardly necessary to say, had 
fallen out over a lady—had left the ar- 
rangement of details to their seconds, 
and until they faced each other they 
did not know by what method they were 
to settle their differences. One of the 
seconds was a doctor, and he had made 
up for the occasion four black pellets, 
all identical in size and shape. ‘In one 
of these,” he said, “I have placed a 
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sufficient quantity of prussic acid to 
cause the almost instantaneous death 
of any one who swallows it. We will 
decide by the toss of a coin which of 
you is to have first choice, and you will 
alternately draw and swallow a pill 
until the poison shows its effects.” 
Two of the pellets were then taken as 
the toss had decided, but without effect 
in either case. “This time,” said the 
doctor, speaking of the two pellets re- 
maining, “you must both swallow the 
pill at the same instant.” The choice 
was again made, and in a few seconds 
one of the men lay dead on the grass. 

A case somewhat akin to this was 
that in which the parties chose between 
two pistols, one only of which was 
loaded. The choice of the weapons was 
again decided by a toss, and the parties, 
standing within two paces of each 
other, fired simultaneously. One, of 
course, was killed at once; the other had 
his face badly scorched with gun- 
powder. 

An extraordinary duel took place in 
Paris in 1361 between a man and a dog! 
It was of the nature of the judicial com- 
bat, in which the right or wrong of a 
charge was supposed to be proved by 
the result of a fight for life. A French 
gentleman, Aubryde Montdidier, had 
been murdered, and his body buried in 
a wood. His dog remained by the grave 
until forced by hunger to leave it. The 
peculiar actions of the animal induced 
some persons to follow it, and the 
corpse of the murdered man was dis- 
covered. Some time afterwards the 
dog flew at the throat of a certain 
Chevalier Macaire. Suspicion being 
aroused, and the fact coming to the 
knowledge of the king, the dog was 
brought into court, and there, from a 
crowd of courtiers, the animal picked 
out Macaire and flew savagely at him. 
As Macaire denied the crime, the king 
ordered that it should be left to “the 
judgment of God” in a duel with the 
dog. The lists were prepared, Macaire 
was provided with a large stick, and the 
dog with an empty cask to which it 
could retire from assault. But the 
animal attacked Macaire so fiercely as 
to get him by the throat and fling him 
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to the ground, whereupon he confessed 
the crime and implored for pardon. 

The first English dwarf of whom we 
have any authentic history was once 
engaged in a duel. His name was 
Jeffrey Hudson, and he is said to have 
measured no more than eighteen inches 
in height from his eighth to his thirtieth 
year; after thirty he grew till he 
reached three feet nine inches. When 
returning from the Continent, he was 
taken prisoner by Dunkirk privateers, 
and subsequently he fell into the hands 
of a Turkish pirate, who conveyed him 
to Barbary. After the Civil War broke 
out, he became a captain of horse in the 
royal army, and while in France in at- 
tendance on the queen, he fought a duel 
with an Englishman named Crofts. 
He was mounted on horseback to put 
him on a level with his antagonist, 
whom he shot dead. 

It is strange nowadays to read of the 
trivial matters about which men would 
fight in the old duelling days. In 1827, 
Major Nash was playing a gameof whist 
with Barton, a son-in-law of Edward 
Livingstone, when one of the other 
players asked the question, ‘‘What’s 
trumps?” The major answered 
“hearts,” while Barton replied “dia- 
monds.” Angry words followed; a 
meeting was arranged; and the next 
morning, on the duelling-green at 
Hoboken, the major was coolly killed by 
Barton. During the trial trip of a 
steamer in 1847, a Captain Smith, of the 
114th Foot, challenged General Barty 
because the latter refused to honor a 
toast in wine. In vain the general 
pleaded that he was under doctor’s 
orders not to take stimulants; the ex- 
cuse was not held valid. The two men 
met, and although neither lost his life, 
the general was so severely wounded 
that for many weeks he was not ex- 
pected to recover. Sterne’s father lost 
his life in consequence of a dispute 
about the weight of a goose; and 
Colonel Ramsay, of the Scots Guards, 
was challenged, fought, and was killed, 
in consequence of a misunderstanding 
about an order given to a servant! M. 


Thiers, the president of the French 
republic, once fought a duel over a 














Some Curious Duels. 


woman, a girl of Aix, whose father had 
come to the conclusion that young 
Thiers, then a student, ought to marry 
her. The irate parent followed the 
future senator to Paris, and gave him 
the option of an immediate marriage or 
an immediate meeting. Thiers’ ac- 
count of the affair is amusing enough. 
“I deemed it wiser,” he says, “to spend 
a few minutes with a weapon about 
which I knew nothing than to spend a 
lifetime with a woman about whom I 
knew a great deal too much.” And so 
the meeting came off, the opponents 
standing at twenty paces. Thiers’ bul- 
let went nobody knew where; that of 
the irate parent passed through his hat, 
an inch above his head. Referring to 
the circumstance, “Cham” in the Petite 
Presse, afterwards remarked: “If Thiers 
had not been so little, he would never 
have become so great.” 

Duels between women have been by 
no means rare. Chassé, one of the sing- 
ers of the old French Academy was 
greatly admired by the ladies; and 
among other triumphs of the kind, he 
had the distinction of causing a duel be- 
tween a Polish and a French lady, who 
fought with pistols in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The French lady was 
wounded rather seriously, and on her 
recovery was confined in a convent, 
while her adversary was ordered,to quit 
the country. Among other instances of 
duels among women may be cited a 
combat with daggers, which took place 
between the abbess of a convent at 
Venice and a lady who claimed the ad- 
miration of a certain abbé; a combat 
with swords between Marotte Beaupré 
and Catherine de Urlis, actresses at the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, where the duel 
took place on the stage and a combat on 
horseback, with pistols, about a grey- 
hound, between two ladies named 
Mélinteand Prélanie—in which Mélinte 
was wounded. 

The terrible wars of Napoleon put an 
end, for a time, to duelling in France, 
but the Restoration brought it forward 
again with renewed vigor. “What with 
social quarrels,” we read, “and the po- 
litical rancor between the Buonapart- 
ists and the Legitimists, and the inter- 
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national feud between Frenchmen and 
the troops occupying France, there was 
seldom so fine a field for the man who 
wished to pick a quarrel. On the other 
hand, the old officers of Napoleon were 
driven to frenzy by the sight of the 
officers of the allied armies in their 
capital, and endeavored to avenge their 
defeat in the battle-field by their 
prowess in the Bois de Boulogne. On 
the other, the young Bourbonist court- 
iers were ready to answer with rapier 
stab and pistol bullet to the reproach 
that, for the sake of a dynasty, they had 
sacrificed their country.” By and by 
the thing became quite ridiculous, ow- 
ing to its adoption by the lower orders 
during the twenty years which followed 
Waterloo. What the edicts of kings 
had failed to abolish ran a great risk of 
dying of ridicule when rival grocers 
took to calling each other out, and a 
bath-keeper sent a challenge to a 
crockery-man for having sold him a 
damaged stove! Disputes of every kind 
were reduced to the same foolish 
arbitrament. We read of critics firing 
four shots at each other to decide the 
relative merits of the classical and the 
romantic schools of fiction. Dumas 
fights Gaillardet, the playwright. and in 
endeavoring to decide the authorship of 
one drama runs the risk of being an 
actor in another. Finally, at Bordeaux, 
we have the case of a captain of dra- 
goons going out with an old-clothes 
man, and narrowly escaping lynching 
at the hands of the infuriated Israel- 
ites! 

There was a duel fought in Ireland as 
lately as 1851, between the mayor of 
Sligo and a lawyer, but no blood was 
drawn on the occasion. In the same 
year two Frenchmen fought a duel at 
Egham, in Surrey, which was equally 
harmless. The last duel fought in En- 
gland between British subjects took 
place on May 20, 1845, at Southsea, be- 
tween Captain Seton, of the 11th Hus- 
sars, and Lieutenant Hawkey, of the 
Royal Marines, arising out of attentions 
paid by the former to the wife of the 
latter. They fired at fifteen paces, and 
in the second round Captain Seton fell 
mortally wounded. On July 16, 1846, 
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Lieutenant Hawkey, surrendering to 
take his trial, was arraigned before Mr. 
Baron Platt for the wilful murder of 
Captain Seton. The jury returned a 
verdict of “Not Guilty,” and Lieutenant 
Hawkey was afterwards restored to his 
commission in the army. The last duel 
on record fought by a British subject 
took place on October 22, 1862, at St. 
Germain, between Mr. Dillon, editor of 
Le Sport, and the Duc de Grammont 
Cadérousse, in which the former was 
mortally wounded. 

Duelling on bicycles is reported to be 
a new diversion in Spain. Two mem- 
bers of the bicycle club of Granada 
recently met in a knife duel, which is 
probably the first encounter of the kind 
ever fought upon wheels. Accom- 
panied by their seconds, they wheeled 
out some distance on the road to 
Malaga, to a secluded spot. There, 
posted seven hundred feet apart, at a 
sign they wheeled towards each other, 
each directing his machine with the left 
hand, and brandishing in the right that 
terrible knife of Spain, the navaja. At 
the first clash Perez pierced the left arm 
of Moreno, but at the third encounter 
Moreno thrust his Knife into Perez’s 
right breast. In a few minutes the 
latter died of internal hemorrhage. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





From The Speaker. 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE’S AQUARIUM. 
Naturalists have been so long accus- 
tomed to attribute the first use of the 
aquarium to Sir John Dalyell that it 
will probably be a surprise to many to 
learn that, a good century before his 
day, a real aquarium was kept in going 
order, in the city of Norwich, for pur- 

poses of scientific observation by 

. .. the so famous Browne, 

Whose worth and learning to the world 
are known. 

Is there proof of this? Certainly. 
Ample proof will be found in the “Ex- 
tracts from Commonplace Books.” ? 


But the worthy knight shall tell his own 
story :— 

1 “ Works of Sir Thomas Browne” (ed Bohn), 
iii,, 382, 383. 
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How little snails or periwinkles rely 
upon the water, and how duckweed is 
bred, some light may be received from 
this experiment. In April we took out of 
the water little herbs of crowfoot and the 
like, whereon hung long cods of jelly. 
This put in water, and so into a vessel ex- 
posed to the sun, many young periwinkles 
were bred sticking to the side of the glass, 
some aselli or sows, which flew from the 
water, and much duckweed grew over, 
which, cleared once or twice, now hath 
grown again. 


It is, of course, quite impossible to 
say from reading this how much or how 
little Sir Thomas Browne knew about 
the breeding habits of water-snails; 
but it is at least fair to infer that when 
he saw the “long cods of jelly’—evi- 
dently the egg-sacs of some species of 
Limnzeea—lying flaccid in the water, 
and the “young perriwinkles sticking 
to the side of the glass,” he must have 
come to the conclusion that the former 
contained eggs from which the latter 
developed. 

The philosophy of Thales, which 
made water the prima materia—the 
Beginning of all things—seems to have 
had some charms for him. He dallies 
with it, but wisely refrains from com- 
mitting himself thereto. “Even rain- 
water, which seemeth simple,” he tells 
us, “contains the seminals of animals. 
This we observed, that rain-water in 
cisterns growing green, there ariseth out 
of it red maggots, swimming in a 
laboring and contortile motion, which, 
after leaving a . case behind them, 
turn into gnats and ascend.” One may 
profitably turn to Miall’s “Aquatic In- 
sects” for fuller information; but no one 
who has seen a Chironomus larva can 
fail to understand what Browne meant 
by “red maggots swimming by a labor- 
ing and contortile motion.” He seems 
also to have made some observations on 
Tubifer rivulorum, the common river- 
worm. He says that “little red worms 
and less than threads are found in great 
numbers in ditches and muddy places 
where the water is almost forsaken; 
whereof having taken a large number 
included in a glass, they would stir and 
move continually in fair weather like 
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eels, pulling some part of their bodies 
above the mud, and upon the least touch 
of the glass would all disappear and 
contract into the mud. They lived that 
remaining part of summer, and, after 
a hard winter, showed themselves 
again in the succeeding summer.” 
Whence it may be gathered that Sir 
Thomas Browne knew something about 
the principles on which an aquarium 
should be carried on; for it will be con- 
ceded by those who have had practical 
experience that it is by no means easy 
to keep these worms in a healthy con- 
dition. 

In his list of “Fishes” he mentions 
worms of the genus Gordius, under the 
name of “hair-worms,” and furnishes 
negative evidence that they were not, as 
was then believed, animated horse- 
hairs, for he “could never convert horse- 
hairs into them by laying them in the 
water.” Mention is made of “the 
plenty of crevises in these rivers;” and 
“notonecton, an insect that swimmeth on 
his back,’”’ was observed by him. But 
he seems to have worked the shore bet- 
ter than the fresh waters. He knew 
“Bernard the hermit of Rondeletius,” 
the sea-urchin, the acorn-shell and the 
barnacle, though naturally in the last- 
named he did not recognize as modified 
legs “the many shoots or streams which 
prepossessed spectators fancy to be the 
rudiment of the tail of some goose or 
duck to be produced from it.” Sea- 
stars—the common “five-fingers’”—he 
also knew; and fancied, wrongly, some 
relationship between them and the 
jelly-fishes, “which in the middle seem 
to have some lines or first draughts not 
unlike.’ The sun-star he had not seen, 
though he had heard they were found 
at Hunstanton and Burnham, as they 
still are at Sheringham and Cromer. 

Browne’s right to be considered the 
first naturalist who used the aquarium 
for practical purposes seems incontest- 
able. Some few observations on the 
breeding of pond snails and the growth 


of duckweed; the metamorphosis of | 


“red maggots” into gnats; and the proof 
that horse-hairs when laid in water did 
not turn into worms, are all the results 
of his work in this direction that have 
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come down to us. But when we con- 
sider his turn for experiment, it is im- 
possible to believe that this represents 
the whole of his observations. Of the 
aquatic flora he has very little to say. 
Crowfoot and duckweed were certainly 
not the only water plants he knew. He 
must have seen frogbit, with its deli- 
cate white blossoms, the water-soldier 
with its sword-shaped leaves, the blad- 
derwort with its golden flowers, and he 
may have grown in his aquarium the 
star-bearing chara, none the more 
beautiful for being called Tolypellopsis 
stelligera. 

Any naturalist who studies a map of 
the district—or, still better, travels over 
the ground—must see what good times 
the collector would be sure to have on 
the Broads whether he be seeking ma- 
terial for research work or for the study 
of what Ray Lankester calls “bio- 
nomics” and Miall “live natural his- 
tory.” One may sail over and dredge 
the rivers, with their two hundred miles 
of navigable water; or there are some 
five thousand acres of lakes and broads 
to choose from, to say nothing of the 
dykes and cuts, which are sure to yield 
good return for the working. And the 
inflow of the sea at Yarmouth, making 
both Yare and Bure tidal rivers for a 
great distance, gives a variety to the 
fauna. Dr. Robertson, the “naturalist 
of Cumbrae,” visited the Broads in 1869 
with Dr. G. S. Brady, when these two 
naturalists were working on minute 
crustacea. Their object was to procure 
specimens, and they were so far suc- 
cessful that they found “a few new 
species and others that were rare.” 
Two years later Robertson visited the 
Broads alone, and there made the ac- 
quaintance of the Rev. Mr. Gunn, the 
Norfolk geologist, who was of consid- 
erable assistance to him in his search. 
He returned home carrying with him 
ample materials. 

For twenty years little or nothing was 
done, except by entomologists. In the 
early summer of 1891 a party of 
naturalists spending a holiday on the 
Broads discovered near Potter Heigham 
a branched hydroid zoophyte (Cordy- 
lophora lacustris), clusely allied to the 
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“freshwater polyp’—the subject of 
Trembley’s charming book. It was 
found in such abundance that one of the 
party wrote “I might have got a boat- 
load in a few hours.” It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in quanting from Potter 
Heigham Bridge to Hickling Broad, 
one might easily load a punt with it. It 
lives on the submerged stems of reeds; 
and these, when cut to clear the chan- 
nel, float up and drift to each side of 
the waterway. This hydroid is ex- 
tremely interesting, for it was origi- 
nally marine and estuarine, but seems 
to be gradually accommodating itself 
to living in fresh water, though its 
stems and branches are thickly studded 
with microscopic forms of animal life 
which are often supposed to be confined 
to salt or brackish water. And quite re- 
cently there has been discovered, nest- 
ing among the branches of this hydroid, 
a strange little amphipod (Corophium 
crassicorne)—a small shrimp-like crea- 
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ture, with eyes set in its head, not 
borne on stalks. According to Spence 
Bate this creature is only recorded in 
Britain from off the Shetland Islands 
and Outer Skerries Harbor. It was 
first found on the coast of Norway 
where it is rare. How did it come into 
the Bure and the Thurne, where it is 
by no means rare? 

The recital of the little that has been 
done shows how much there remains to 
do. The Broads are a good place for a 
holiday, and every naturalist who goes 
thither may do somewhat. There is an 
admirable Natural History Society at 
Norwich. Two of its members have 
completed Browne’s “List of Norfolk 
Birds” in excellent fashion; another has 
added to his “List of Fishes.’”’”’ Who 
will take up and carry on Browne’s 
work on the invertebrate fauna, giving 
us not only lists but life-histories, sup- 
plementing bookwork with observation 
and experiment? 





The Long Arctic Night. — Constantin 
Nossiloff in his work ‘Le Tour du Monde,” 


says: “During scientific researches in 
Nova Zemble I had the sensations and ex- 
periences of the long Arctic night. It 
began November 3, and ended January 
20. September was pretty comfortable. 
Then suddenly snow covered the moun- 
tains. The Samoyedes, my only com- 
panions, put on their winter clothing, the 
fishing boats set sail for Archangel, the 
ground froze, the sun lost its warmth and 
heavy snows fell. Winter had come in 
earnest. On the day when the sun 
showed itself for the last time all hands 
went out of doors to bid it farewell. It 
remained in sight for half an hour only. 
For a few days longer there was a morn- 
ing twilight. Then this faded and gave 
place to black night. The stars shone the 
whole twenty-four hours. The huts of 
the colony were buried under the snow, 
of which thick whirlwinds filled the air. 
The wind shook the huts to their founda- 
tions. Sometimes for days together the 
inmates of the different huts could hold 
no communication with each other, though 





the huts were side by side. If any one 
went out he was seized by the wind, and 
had to be dragged back by means of ropes. 
In this darkness and desolation the 
aurora borealis did much to entertain and 
cheer them. It lasted sometimes for five 
days in succession, with splendors of 
color it seems impossible to describe. To 
enjoy the spectacle I used to remain for 
hours in a hole in the snow, sheltered 
from the wind. I have never seen any- 
thing more terrible than a tempest during 
the Polar night. Man feels himself over- 
whelmed in immensity. When there came 
a lull in the storm the men ventured out, 
to breathe the air and purge their lungs 
of the exhalations of the smoking lamps 
fed with seal oil. Twilight appeared 
again in the middle of January, and on 
the twentieth the sun rose above the 
horizon, while the members of the little 
colony stood in line facing it and fired a 
salute. No one had died or been seriously 
ill, but all had the look of corpses, and 
were feeble as convalescents after a long 
sickness. Health returned with the ap- 
pearance of the sun.” 





